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Eire in Transition, Tackling 
Obstacles, Registers Progress 


By Harotp E. HAL, British Commonwealth Division, Office of Interna- 
tional Trade, Department of Commerce 


HE YEAR 1947 is expected to be an- 
other period of restrictive influences 
and uncertainty in Eire. Many obstacles 
remain in the path of the country’s re- 
turn to full and unhampered production, 
and there is much to be accomplished be- 
fore the desired stability can be achieved. 
During the past 12 months Eire’s 
3,000,000 inhabitants have been con- 
fronted by a variety of situations which 
have tended both to impede and to en- 
courage smooth passage through this 
transitory period. Foreign trade has ex- 
panded, shipping facilities have im- 
proved, and the financial position of 
Eire has been strengthened, but, con- 
versely, the country has been severely 
handicapped by a shortage of essential 
raw materials, a decline in foodstuff 
production, and a continuance of the 
high cost of living with resultant labor 
unrest. 


Drop in Agricultural Output 


Agriculture is the dominant industry, 
about 70 percent of the population being 
directly or indirectly engaged in crop and 
livestock production. Though the Gov- 
ernment has continued the Compulsory 
Tillage Order and its “Grow-More-Food”’ 
campaign, food production, in general, 
has declined in recent months. This sit- 
uation was caused by a reduction in 
cereal acreage and by the destruction of 
an estimated 20 percent of the 1946 har- 
vest by severe storms. No serious short- 
age is expected, but considerable incon- 
venience and some hardship seem un- 
avoidable in 1947. Eire is normally re- 
garded as a food producing and export- 
ing nation, but now 11% tons of food are 
imported for every ton exported. 

Obtaining an adequate supply of wheat 
is one of the most important problems 
confronting the Government. The diet 
of most urban workers is based primarily 
on tea and bread, and per capita con- 
sumption of bread is unusually high— 
more than a pound per day, which is 
twice the normal consumption in the 
United States. The soil and climate of 
Eire are not particularly suitable for 
wheat production, and much of the 1946 
crop had a high moisture content and was 
otherwise of inferior quality. Despite 
efforts to obtain a high degree of self- 
sufficiency in wheat and continued guar- 
anties of high prices. the 1946 crop 
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amounted to only 270,000 tons compared 
with 573,000 tons in 1945. Consequently, 
the Government has been forced into the 
position of depending, to a great extent, 
on foreign sources for its necessary wheat 
supplies. Eire returned to the darker 
loaf in May 1946, and the rationing of 
bread began in January 1947. Strenuous 
attempts are being made by the Govern- 
ment to increase imports of wheat, and 
failure to do so will result in an extremely 
unfavorable situation, at least as far as 
the lower-income group is concerned. 


Rire’s Agricultural Statistics 


[In thousands] 


Item 1939 1945 1946 


Crop acreage 
Wheat 255 662 643 
Oats 237 834 831 
Barley 74 170 144 
Potatoes 317 388 391 
Turnips 141 152 151 
Sugar beets 42 85 79 
Livestock: | 
Cattle 4, 057 4, 211 4, 139 
Sheep 3,047 | 2,581 2, 473 
Pigs 931 427 | 477 


Poultry 19,551 | 18, 314 18, 204 


Oats, barley, and other grains also 
were adversely affected by bad weather 
in 1946, and production was below pre- 
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vious levels. Experiments are being un- 
dertaken in the growing of corn, and 
seed strains have recently been developed 
that appear to be adaptable to the cli- 
mate. In prewar years, considerable 
quantities of corn were imported for ani- 
mal feeding, and the elimination of such 
imports ‘resulted in a serious decline in 
the hog population. 


Potato Crop Sufficient 


Approximately 391,000 acres were 
planted in potatoes in 1946, compared 
with 388,000 acres in 1945, and the last 
harvest yielded approximately 3,000,000 
long tons. Except for about 10,000 long 
tons marked for exportation as seed, the 
entire crop will be consumed locally. 
Maximum prices for potatoes are con- 
trolled by the Government to prevent 
speculation, in view of bread rationing. 
Sugar production declined during the 
1946-47 season, and strikes at beet-sugar 
factories further increased the serious- 
ness of the situation. Production esti- 
mates for the 1946-47 season varied be- 
tween 45,000 and 60,000 long tons of re- 
fined sugar, compared with 93,000 long 
tons in 1945-46. Weekly sugar rations 
were cut, and the Government has 
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Many housing projects, both governmental and private, have been carried out in Eire during 
recent years. 





warned that further reductions may be 
necessary unless the sugar position im- 
proves. 

Agricultural labor continues to be 
scarce, and the situation was keenly felt 
at harvest time, when it was necessary 
to recruit thousands of volunteer work- 
ers from the cities to save the crops. To 
encourage workers to remain on the 
farms, the Agricultural Wage Board re- 
cently raised the minimum rate of pay 
for agricultural workers to 44—45 shill- 
ings (US$8.80-$10.80) per week, accord- 
ing to locality. This represented an in- 
crease up to 9 shillings over rates in effect 
at the beginning of 1946. To benefit 
agriculture, the Government has also al- 
located the sum of £1,000,000 in the form 
of tax reliefs and farm wage subsidies. 
This amount is in addition to the exist- 
ing agricultural grant of £1,870,000. 


Livestock Situation 


One of the few favorable factors in 
agriculture has been the continued 
British demand for Eire’s livestock and 
dairy products. The proximity of Eire 
and the natural complementing of the 
economies of the two countries have 
made Eire the source of a substantial 
part of Great Britain’s imports of meat 
and dairy products. During the war, 
Eire shipped approximately 3,000,000 
head of beef animals to Great Britain. 
It is estimated that there are now 
4,139,000 head of cattle in Eire, but the 
quality has been lowered in recent 
months, owing to the scarcity of fodder. 
During the summer of 1946 the fat-cattle 
trade with Great Britain declined in 
value, the cause appearing to be the 
difference in prices paid in Great Britain 
for animals imported ready for slaughter 
and for those which were brought in and 
fattened in the United Kingdom. 

The sheep population also declined 
during 1946, and now is approximately 
2,473,000. Attempts are being made to 
reorganize the hog industry, which was 
drastically curtailed during the war 
years. The formerly lucrative export 
trade in bacons and hams has declined 
considerably, and the quantity of such 
meat available for domestic consumption 
is limited. However, beef for domestic 
consumption appears plentiful, and the 
weekly consumption rate is now more 
than 17 ounces per person, compared 
with 11 ounces in 1939. The British 
Ministry of Food has conditionally 
agreed to the purchase of Eire’s entire 
exportable surplus of eggs at a price of 
approximately 58 cents per dozen. 
Farmers are seeking higher prices for 
milk, which is now selling at about 17 
cents per gallon delivered to creameries. 
Milk production is not sufficient to satisfy 
local demand, and the shortage is re- 
flected in the reduction of butter stocks, 
with 1946 production declining to 61,- 
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000,000 pounds, compared with 67,000,000 
in 1945. Dairy and meat production 
continues to be hampered by a shortage 
of imported animal feedstuffs. 


Industrial Expansion 


Eire’s industrialization has long been 
delayed by the subordination of manu- 
facturing to the agrarian economy of the 
country, and there has been a tendency 
to minimize the importance of develop- 
ing local industry as long as manufac- 
tured and semimanufactured items 
could be obtained from Great Britain and 
other nearby sources. Today, however, 
the Government is promoting industry in 
the hope that the country ultimately will 
achieve a much higher degree of self- 
sufficiency in many finished products. 

Several obstacles to industrial expan- 
sion remain as carry-overs from the war 
period. Foremost is the continuing 
shortage of essential raw materials, such 
as yarns, leather, jute, rubber, and coal. 
The severe restrictions that Great Brit- 
ain recently placed on exports of coal 
during 1947 will seriously affect Eire’s in- 
dustry, as practically all of the coal used 
in Eire comes from Great Britain. In 
1946 Eire imported 1,200,000 tons of Brit- 
ish coal, which was about one-fourth of 
that country’s total coal exports during 
that year. Today, the fuel shortage in 
Eire is serious—the coldest weather in 50 
years having further aggravated the sit- 
uation. Main-line passenger trains have 
been canceled, and freight trains are 
running 3 days a week. If the required 
minimum of gas coal is not forthcoming 
for the Dublin area, the consequences 
may prove to be extremely serious, since 
some 300,000 persons in the lower-in- 
come groups have no other means of 
cooking and heating than by gas. Eire 
recently received an allocation of several 
thousand tons of coal from the United 
States, but shipping costs are high; the 
Irish Government hopes that imports 
from Great Britain may soon be renewed. 
In an attempt to alleviate the situation, 
peat production is being encouraged, but 
continued rains have made the bogs dif- 
ficult to work. 

The shortage of manpower has been 
somewhat remedied by demobilizations, 
but emigration has continued on a large 
scale, and the lack of available workers 
is felt in every industry. Eire has expe- 
rienced numerous strikes during the past 
year, and continued unrest in labor circles 
is expected throughout 1947, with many 
unions preparing demands for substan- 
tial wage increases and for adoption of 
the 5-day working week. 

Several factors are. favorable to the 
development of industry in Eire. Prog- 
ress is being made in the development of 
peat and hydroelectrification projects, 
and the strong creditor position of the 
country will also assist in the expansion 


of industry. Furthermore, the potentia) 
purchasing power of the public has in- 
creased, and there is considerable de- 
mand for manufactured items. Indus- 
trialists have been encouraged to expang 
production by the reduction of the stand. 
ard income-tax rate from 7s. 6d. to 6s. 64. 
per pound sterling of income, and by the 
elimination of the corporation excess. 
profits tax at the close of 1946. 


Finances, Living Costs 


The financial position of Eire appears 
relatively strong. Bank reports indicate 
that the general upward trend in de. 
posits was maintained throughout 1946. 
and there appears to be surplus money 
awaiting investment. Much interest has 
been evidenced in Eire concerning the 
ultimate effects of the American loan to 
Great Britain, inasmuch as Eire’s ster- 
ling holdings in that country are said to 
exceed £400,000,000. 

The high cost of living is a serious 
problem, with living costs about 90 per- 
cent higher than in 1939. The Dublin 
real-estate market is experiencing rec- 
ord prices. Food prices have been fairly 
well controlled, but clothing prices con- 
tinue to be the principal contributor to 
the high cost of living, and it is assumed 
that prices will remain high for some 
time owing to the shortage of raw mate- 
rials, high labor costs, and the scarcity 
of skilled workers, as well as the heavy 
demand for all types of wearing apparel. 

Rationing of essential commodities and 
services has continued, and today the 
weekly food allotment per person in- 
cludes 1'2 ounces of tea, 1% pound of 
sugar, and 4 ounces of butter. Bread is 
rationed at 6 pounds, or 4'2 pounds of 
flour, per week, and gasoline rationing 
permits about 60 miles of driving weekly. 
Restrictions on consumption of electrical 
current, which were applied in June 1946, 
have been relaxed, and the entire allo- 
cation on consumers’ cards is now per- 
mitted. Cooking gas is available to do- 
mestic consumers for 9 hours each day. 


Postwar Projects 


Among the more important postwar 
projects in Eire are those dealing with 
housing, electrification, turf (peat) pro- 
duction, and the tourist industry. 

Construction is controlled by regula- 
tions adopted in 1945 and designed to 
make the best use of the material avail- 
able. A review of construction for the 
year ended June 30, 1946, shows that the 
monthly rate of building increased from 
£350,000 in July 1945 to £600,000 in June 
1946; the latter rate is approximately the 
same as that of prewar years. However, 
the housing projects that have been de- 
veloped by public authorities are, in gen- 
eral, for persons in the lower-income 
groups, and middle-class families are eX- 
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periencing difficulty in obtaining ade- 
quate housing accommodations. 

The Electricity Supply Board recently 
announced a plan for the construction 
of seven new hydroelectric projects at an 
estimated cost of £5,500,000, and con- 
tracts for equipment have been placed 
with local firms and also with companies 
in England, Sweden, and Switzerland. 

The Government recently announced 
the formation of a 10-year turf plan to 
cost £3,870,000. It is expected to result 
in an output of more than 1,000,000 tons 
of turf annually. According to estimates, 
expenditure for turf development in 
1946-47 will amount to nearly £500,000. 

The restoration of full-scale passen- 
ger service between Eire and Great 
Britain has resulted in an immediate ex- 
pansion of the tourist trade. A 3-year 
tourist development project has been 
adopted, calling for an expenditure of 
£1.250,000 under the direction of the Irish 
Tourist Board. 


Transportation Difficulties 


Eire’s railroads have been virtually de- 
pendent on British coal for fuel, and 
transportation services were seriously 
curtailed during the war when imports 
declined. This situation continues, and 
there has been a marked decline in the 
quality, as well as in the quantity, of coal 
imports. On account of the lower qual- 
ity, railway consumption of coal is about 
70 pounds per mile, compared with a 
prewar average of 42 pounds. 

The shortage of petroleum during the 
war years caused a substantial reduction 
in the number of private automobiles on 
Eire’s highways, but recent imports have 
improved the situation. In 1946, ap- 
proximately 27,000,000 gallons of gasoline 
were imported, compared with 15,000,- 
000 gallons in 1945, and were sold at an 
average retail price of 40 cents per gal- 
lon. It is estimated that there are 45,000 
private cars licensed and in operation 
today, compared with 8,000 in 1945 and 
52,000 in 1939. Most of the roads are in 
need of repair, and extensive improve- 
ments, to cost £3,500,000, have been 
planned. 


Merchant Marine Expanded 


To overcome the shortage in shipping 
facilities, Irish Shipping, Limited—an or- 
ganization sponsored and subsidized by 
the Government—was formed in 1941. 
The Government hoped to establish a 
merchant marine capable of carrying a 
fair share of the trade of Eire and to re- 
duce the country’s dependency on foreign 
vessels. Today Irish Shipping, Limited, 
has a fleet of a dozen vessels operating 
regularly to American, Canadian, and 
European ports. A total of 3,821 vessels, 
with combined tonnage of 1,664,000, en- 
tered the Port of Dublin in 1946, com- 
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pared with 2,707 ships, with total tonnage 
of 1,082,000, in 1945. 

Air transportation has been marked 
by several advancements, the most im- 
portant of which is the increasing inter- 
est shown by foreign air lines in the 
Shannon Airport. At the present time, 
three American companies, a French 
company, and a British air line are oper- 
ating regularly scheduled trans-Atlantic 
flights between New York and Shannon. 
In addition, Dutch and Czechoslovak 
air lines are planning to enter trans- 
Atlantic competition, and Eire is hoping 
to have its own planes flying between 
New York and Shannon by August. For 
this purpose a new Irish air line, Aerlinte 
Eireaan Teoranta, was recently regis- 
tered with the Government. Aircraft 
arrivals at Shannon during 1946 totaled 
4,216, and more than 100,000 passengers 
were embarked, disembarked, or in 
transit. 

Air Lingus, the Irish air company 
which operates in the European area, has 


service on the Dublin-Liverpool, Dublin- 
London, Dublin-Paris, and Dublin-Shan- 
non routes, and plans are being formu- 
lated for the flight of Irish planes to 
Scandinavian cities. 


Foreign-Trade Position 


The economy of Eire is dependent pri- 
marily on foreign trade, and the value of 
the country’s commerce with other na- 
tions has increased considerably in re- 
cent years. Although complete statis- 
tics for the past year are not yet avail- 
able, it is believed that Eire’s total trade 
in 1946 amounted to approximately 
£80,000,000, compared with £54,000,000 
in 1943 and £70,000,000 in 1939. This in- 
crease has been due primarily to an ex- 
pansion in imports, the value of which is 
now substantially greater than in imme- 
diate prewar years. Eire’s normal im- 
ports consist mainly of cereals, coal, 
feedstuffs, and tea, while livestock and 
dairy products comprise most of its 


expanded its activities and now operates“ exports. 


Value of Rire’s Foreign Trade 


{In thousands of pounds sterling] 


1939 


Value Percent 
Imports (total 13, 415 100 
(ireat Britain 23, 402 iA 
United States 3, 600 s 
All others 16, 413 38 
Exports (total 2, 516 100 
Great Britain 22, 165 s4 
United States 288 l 
All others 1, 063 15 
January-September, inclusive 
Great Britain continues to be the 


dominant factor in Eire’s foreign trade, 
supplying approximately 50 percent of 
total imports and purchasing 72 percent 
of all exports. Trade with the United 
States, in comparison, is of secondary 
importance; the United States supplies 
only about 11 percent of Eire’s imports 
and receives only 1 percent of that coun- 
try’s exports. Petroleum, cereals, and 
tobacco are the principal imports from 
the United States, and whisky, wool, and 
rabbit skins are important Irish com- 
modities received in this country. 


Conclusions 


It is expected that Eire’s progress to- 
ward full recovery from the present dis- 
location of its economy will continue in 
1947. Although rationing and other 
emergency control measures will be 
maintained for some time, to secure an 
orderly development during the contin- 
uance of world-wide shortages of essen- 
tial supplies, general factors in the 


1943 1945 1946 ! 


Value Percent Value Percent Value Percent 
26, OS2 100 40, 658 100 48, 518 100 
12, 564 4s 18, 157 45 24, 363 50 

3, 551 14 4, ORS 10 , 371 11 
Q, 967 38 18, 413 | 45 18, 754 3Y 
27, 401 100 34, 947 100 25, 786 100 
22, 244 Sl 27, 468 79 18, 643 72 
266 1 371 1 326 27 

4, S91 Is 7, 108 20 6, 817 
national economy indicate that the 


country will be in a favorable position 
to make substantial progress when and 
as the availability of imported supplies 
improves. 

Modernization and improvement in 
the efficiency of Irish agriculture and a 
lessening of dependence on imports of 
raw materials are long-term projects of 
the Government. More immediate prob- 
lems are the maintenance of adequate 
stocks of reserve foodstuffs, to avert any 
repetition of the stringencies that arose 
after the poor 1946 harvest, and the ob- 
tainment of vitally needed coal supplies. 
These and other problems present chal- 
lenges to the Government which must be 
met successfully if stability is to be 
brought to Eire’s economy. 





At least 100 tons of ixtle were lost when 
fire recently destroyed the plant of one of 
the larger exporters and manufacturers 
of ixtle and ixtle products in the San Luis 
Potosi area of Mexico. 





Argentine Kconomy Strong in 


1946, as Oversea Trade Zoomed 


By Hitt Houston and Tueopore J. Purstey, American Republics Diyj. 
sion, Office of International Trade, Department of Commerce 


IGNIFICANT DEVELOPMENTS took 
place in Argentina in 1946. Politi- 
cally, there was a return to elective 
government for the first time since June 
1943. The tempo of Government action 
on social and labor legislation slack- 
ened; the country was thus given an 
opportunity to adjust itself to the many 
such measures decreed in the preceding 
3 years. 

Economically, the diversity of meas- 
ures adopted by the Government in 
furtherance of state planning touched 
every phase of the country’s activities. 
A “Technical Secretariat” with cabinet 
status was established with jurisdiction 
over all planning. The Central Bank 
was given a preponderant role in imple- 
menting the program. Direct engage- 
ment in the export-import trade through 
the Argentine Trade Promotion Insti- 
tute proved to be one of the Govern- 
ment’s major objectives. 

Internationally, Argentina’s financial 
position continued notably strong. The 
nation approached, if indeed it did not 
attain, a position of creditor on inter- 
national balance. This resulted from 
the continuing increase in gold and ex- 
change holdings, repatriation of prac- 
tically all its outstanding public debt 
held abroad, and the acquisition by the 
Government of large foreign-held prop- 
erties in the country. 

Negotiations leading to subsequent 
Government purchase of the British- 
owned railroads began shortly after the 
Anglo-Argentine Agreement of Septem- 
ber was signed.’ The French-owned 
railroads, constituting the only privately 
owned lines aside from those of the Brit- 
ish, were purchased by the Argentine 
Government in December.’ The largest 
single United States utility holding in 
Argentina, the city of Buenos Aires’ 
telephone system, was purchased in Oc- 
tober. Government purchase of two pri- 
vately owned gas companies in the Prov- 
ince of Buenos Aires was made in 
December. 

General business conditions for the 
year were excellent despite rising prices 
and some labor difficulties. A Govern- 
ment campaign to arrest steadily rising 
living costs was conducted in midyear. 


1 FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, 
28, 1946, p. 17. 

? FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, February l, 
1947, p. 37. 


September 
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Increasing foreign trade and the assur- 
ance of a steady market for Argentine 
meat (Anglo-Argentine Agreement of 
September) combined to bolster confi- 
dence and stimulate domestic trade. In- 
dustrial activity was well sustained dur- 
ing the year as a whole. 

Exports at very high prices were stimu- 
lated by the sharp world demand for Ar- 
gentine products, especially foodstuffs 
and vegetable oils. Imports soared to 
higher levels than any attained since the 
beginning of the war, as a result of in- 
creased shipping and the relaxing of ex- 
port controls and expanded peacetime 
production in supplying countries. 

Commercial treaties or agreements 
were made with the following countries: 
United Kingdom, United States, Brazil, 
South Africa, Spain, Belgium-Luxem- 
bourg, India, Chile, Ecuador, and Peru. 
Commercial and diplomatic relations 
were established with the U.S. S. R. 

A comprehensive Five-Year Plan of 
economic and social development was an- 
nounced late in the year.’ 


Agriculture and Livestock 

Crops 

Major crops harvested in early 1946 
were generally much reduced from previ- 
ous years. Both corn and wheat output 
fell considerably below the preceding 5- 
year average, and the linseed crop was 
unusually’ small. Yields of oats, barley, 
and rye exceeded their previous 5-year 
average but did not offset the effects of 
the short wheat and corn crops. There 
was a nearly record-high sunflower 
crop, and the tobacco output was the 
largest in 10 years. 


Production fore 


casts, 1946-47 


Wheat , GOT, 000 6, 024, 000 
Corn 74, 000 
Oats 747, OOO 404, O00 
Barley &36, 000 2000, O00 
Rye__. 293, 000 102, 000) 
Flaxseed - 064, 000 1, 050, 000 
Cotton 67, 000 62, 000 
Sunflower seed. 1, 002, 000 
Peanuts 139, 000 

Production trends for the current 


1946-47 crops appeared to be much im- 
proved over the preceding crop year, with 
favorable growing conditions reported. 


’ FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, January 18 
1947, p. 4 





Official estimates indicated acreage in. 
creases for wheat, barley, and rye, and 
a small decrease for oats. Results of the 
crop year 1945-46 and production fore. 
casts for the 1946-47 season are given 
in metric tons in the preceding table. 

The fruit harvest for the 1945-46 sea. 
son was generally good. Production of 
many fruits was less than in the crop 
year 1944-45, but greater in respect to 
peaches, pears, and grapes 


Livestock 

Cattle grazing conditions in early 1946 
were poor because of scanty rainfall and 
the high level of grain prices. The latter 
caused less stocking of cereal pastures, 
which instead were allowed to mature 
for harvesting. Cattle slaughterings for 
the first 8 months of 1946 exceeded those 
for the corresponding period in 1945, 
However, the meat-packing strike of Oc- 
tober 1 to November 19 seriously affected 
the volume of cattle slaughtered in the 
last quarter. 

The general commercial agreement 
between Argentina and the United King- 
dom, signed September 17, provided for 
the purchase by the British of most of 
the exportable surplus of Argentine meat 
for 2 years,* with option to buy an un- 
specified portion for two additional 
years. By the end of the year many de- 
tails were still lacking as to prices to be 
paid producers, margins allowable to the 
frigorificos, and the ultimate cost to the 
British and other foreign buyers. 

Mutton and lamb slaughterings for the 
first 8 months were substantially above 
the same period in 1945. The meat- 
packing strike and transport difficulties 
combined to deter operations later in the 
year. Excellent pasturage late in 1946 
improved the sheep outlook for the next 
year. 

High corn prices compared with those 
paid for hogs caused heavy hog liquida- 


tion. Many hog producers turned to 
more profitable activities. 
The foreign demand for Argentine 


dairy products, especially cheese, butter, 
and casein, was the cause of a lively ex- 
port trade in these products at unusually 
high prices during the first half of the 
year. After these items were placed un- 


‘Eighty-three percent of the exportable 
surplus for first year from October 1, 1946; 
78 percent of the exportable surplus for 
second year from October 1, 1947 
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der control of the Government-owned 
Argentine Trade Promotion Institute in 
August, the trade became more restricted, 
and there was a Strong tendency for 
producers to withhold stocks from the 
market pending satisfactory clarifica- 
tion of the Government’s policies re- 
garding the trade in dairy products. 


Government Control of Trade 


The Argentine Government expanded 
its policy of maintaining exclusive con- 
trol of the domestic and foreign trade in 
certain agricultural and pastoral prod- 
ucts, including wheat, vegetable oils, 
lard, tallow, butter, eggs, poultry, meats, 
cheese, and, late in the year, oats, barley, 
and rye. Trading in these products was 
placed under the exclusive control of the 
Argentine Trade Promotion Institute. 


Industry 


Industrial activity for the first quarter 
continued on a restricted level because of 
material and equipment shortages and 
labor difficulties. In the second quarter, 
industrial conditions improved as the 
shipping situation eased and much- 
needed foreign materials started pour- 
ing into the country. Further recovery 
was noted in the third quarter and con- 
tinued until the end of the year. 

Most industries operated at maximum 
levels consistent with shortages of mate- 
rials and equipment, higher labor costs, 
and other restrictive factors, without 
any apparent slackening of demand in 
Argentina or abroad. Labor troubles 
seriously handicapped some industries. 
The meat-packing plants, for example, 
were closed by strikes for 3 weeks in 
March and about 6 weeks in October and 
November. The shoe industry was 
closed by a labor-management dispute 
for a few weeks in September and 
October. 

Construction in the city of Buenos 
Aires in the first 5 months averaged 40 
percent more than in the same period in 
1945. The trend continued upward 
thereafter. Wages paid to workers in- 
creased considerably during the year, 
though the number employed was only 
Slightly greater. Electric-power con- 
sumption in the city of Buenos Aires ex- 
panded steadily from the beginning of 
the year to a peak in July, after which it 
leveled off moderately. 

Plans for further industrialization 
were submitted to the Argentine Con- 
gress by the President in late October. 
They were included in a series of pro- 
posals comprising the Five-Year Plan. 
For industrial development the Plan 
contemplated increases of 43 percent 
over 1943 levels in production, 52 per- 
cent in wages paid, 34 percent in em- 
ployment, and 50 percent in industrial 
power installation. 
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Avenida Diagonal Norte, splendid business street in the heart of Buenos Aires. 


The Argentine Industrial Exposition, 
which was opened on December 18, dis- 
played a wide range of locally manu- 
factured goods, emphasizing the amount 
of growth that had recently taken place 
in Argentine industry. 


Fuel and Power 


Adequate supplies of coal and petro- 
leum fuel were available throughout the 
year, in sharp contrast to the fuel famine 
which had prevailed during the war and 
until the last half of 1945. This im- 
provement was principally the result of 
a May 1945 agreement between Argen- 
tina and the United States with respect 
to vegetable oil and petroleum. Under 
this agreement, Argentina contracted to 
sell the United States the exportable 
surplus of vegetable oils in exchange for 
oil for fuel. Gasoline rationing was 
abolished on January 1, 1946. 

Coal continued to be imported from 
South Africa, Argentina’s principal 
source during the war. The Argentine 
Government’s efforts to avoid depend- 
ence upon imported fuels by protection 
and development of domestic sources was 
evidenced by decrees in April providing 
for subsidizing domestic solid-fuel pro- 
duction. The use of domestic sources 
had hitherto lagged because of inade- 
quate transport and relatively higher 
costs compared with imported coal. 

Argentine petroleum output for the 
first half of 1946 was 1,643,532 cubic 
meters, compared with 1,839,402 for the 
first 6 months of 1945. Total output in 


1945 was 3,677,525 cubic meters. About 
two-thirds of the domestic output is pro- 
duced by the State Oilfields (YPF). The 
country currently produces about 50 per- 
cent of its petroleum requirements, 
compared with 65 percent before the 
war. Though domestic demand has 
been steadily increasing because of rapid 
industrial expansion, output in the last 
2 years actually declined, largely because 
of the lack of necessary equipment. 

All gas companies in Argentina are 
now under the control of the State 
Directorate of Gas. An exclusive gas 
franchise for Buenos Aires Province was 
granted in September to the Federal 
Government, which on December 31 pur- 
chased the La Plata Gas Co. and the 
company operating the gas works in 
Quilmes and Bernal. 

Electric-power consumption improved 
steadily until August, then declined mod- 
erately because of seasonal factors. The 
first construction under the Govern- 
ment’s plan for a national power system 
was started in May at Lujan de Cuyo, 
Province of Mendoza, on the hydroelec- 
tric power plant there. It was reported 
in October that the Government was 
negotiating for the purchase of large 
American electric-power holdings in the 
country. Two electric-power companies 
in the city of Cordoba, owned by Ameri- 
can interests, were taken over on Novem- 
ber 12 by the Provincial government. 

An accord between Argentina and 
Uruguay for the development of the 
Salto Grande hydroelectric power and ir- 

(Continued on p. 30) 








MERICAN MOTION PICTURES are 
facing today the most intensive 
competition that they have ever con- 
fronted in markets abroad. The United 
States industry, in its efforts to present 
the Hollywood product to world audi- 
ences, is compelled to cope with a variety 
of frequently perplexing problems. Chief 
among these, of course, is the competitive 
situation arising from the manifest aim 
in numerous world areas of fostering do- 
mestic production. 

If competition is thus_ obviously 
heightening, what compensatory factors 
exist? Is the market as a whole expand- 
ing notably? Is there a general broad- 
ening of actual or potential opportuni- 
ties abroad? Do the physical facilities 
now exist for a much larger number of 
showings of entertainment films of every 
sort than was the case before World 
War II? 

The answers to those questions are 
fundamental in the whole broad problem 
that the United States industry is now 
striving to solve. In that problem, the 
number of theaters in foreign countries 
(together with figures on seating capac- 
ity) is assuredly a key point. In realiza- 
tion of that fact, a governmental world- 
survey has just been completed. 


World Motion-Picture Theaters 


947 
1940, 
nein number 
icine of Number) ...,; 
theaters of perma 
theaters capacity 
Europe 36, 779 51, 227 16, 708, 907 
Central and South 
America_. 4, 786 6, 331 4, 398, 321 
Far East 3, 308 2,779 | 1,457,913 
South Pacific 2, 045 2,083 | 1, 439, 556 
Middle East 1,199 1,844 952, 103 
Africa 893 1, 207 719, 560 
Caribbean area ‘ 509 659 379, 143 
Atlantic Islands 103 122 59, 363 
Canada 1, 251 1, 493 775, 552 
United States 17, 003 18, 765 (11, 393, 660 
Puerto Rico. i 121 130 69, 600 
Total_. 67, 997 86,640 38, 353, 678 


To determine the exact facts about mo- 
tion-picture theaters throughout the 
world today, the Department of Com- 
merce obtained authoritative reports 
(sent to Washington by cable) from 
United States Foreign Service represent- 
atives in foreign lands. The data thus 
gathered are enlightening. They show 


that as of January 1, 1947, the world has 


World Movie-Theater Count— 
Changes Since Before the War 


By NatHan D. GoLpEN, Consultant on Motion Pictures, Office of Interna. 
tional Trade, Department of Commerce 


a total of 86,640 motion-picture theaters 
having a seating capacity for 38,353,678 
persons. The number of movie houses 
compares with 67,997 as of January 1, 
1940. In other words, there has been 
an increase of 18,643 motion-picture 
theaters during the past 7 years. ‘Accu- 
rate data on seating capacity as of 1940 
are not available.) 

Europe in 1947 shows a total of 51,227 


theaters ‘having 16,708,907 seats) as 
against 36,779 in 1940. This large in- 


crease in Europe is attributed to more 
accurate theater figures from Russia. In 
1940 data then available showed but 
3,000 commercial motion-picture thea- 
ters, whereas in 1947 the figures avail- 
able show 17,500 theaters ‘(no seating- 
capacity figures for these theaters are 
available). In this European round-up 
no figures are available for 1947 for the 
following countries: Albania, Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania. However, in 1940 
in these countries there were 10 movie 
theaters in Albania, 64 in Estonia, 95 in 
Latvia, and 76 in Lithuania. 

The following table clearly shows by 
country the increase or decrease in mo- 
tion-picture theaters for Europe: 


hu Ope 


Albania ] Ni 
Austria ‘ 2 
Belgium Lin Os "O¢ 
Bulgaria 14 
Czechoslovakia 6 
Denmark 4 102 126. $04 
Eire 20) a | 159, 35 
Estonia 64 No data 

Faroe Islands 4 2 270 
Finland $1\ 162 20. HHO 
France 4 65 5 408 2 16 0 | 
Grermany ’ (yt 4 3 
Gibraltar { » 753 
Crreece 75 6 
Hungary 24 is4 
Italy 4,013 5. 400 2 O00. OO 
Latvia OF No data 
Liechtenstein 2 2 

Lithuania r N 
Luxemburg ( 55 17. 500 
Malta DF ”y 3 R74 
Netherlands 835 75 180. 900 
Norway 2 
Poland 834 WG 8A, SOD 
Portugal 210 208 172, 543 
Rumania 72 37 

Russia (U. 8.8. R (wn 7, 500 No data 
Spain 2, 852 4 143 1. 500. 000 
Sweden 2 4 > AO 563, 000 
Switzerland sD) SA) 128, 000 
Turkey 140 229 113, 400 
United Kingdon 9, 300 4, 800) 
Yugoslavia 34) 425 


Total a, 779 51,227 16, 708, 907 
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In the countries comprising the Par 


NNas 
Ny. 


East one notes a decline of 529 theaters fe 
for the period under discussion. As of 7 
January 1, 1947, there are estimated to 
be 2,779 motion-picture theaters with a Bi 
seating capacity for 1,457,913 persons. C 
In 1940 there were 3,308 theaters in . 
operation. j 
The following table shows the coun- mi 
tries of the Far East, the number of mi 
theaters and seating capacity in opera- de 
tion as of 1940 and 1947: Ri 
I ai / ast re 
m 
CC 
Cy di 
( 2 s 
, Seating 
yf. 
f 164, 423 { 
M TSI 
I ti lt 82,2 
Fr hl ; > OW 
Tar _ 60) 658. 274 
Ma ( 33 a 
Ne il Indi 64. 01 
e Pl I 
935 00 f 
H kK 2s 4, 638 ] 
| Ho). Ob 
I . 2 457,9 


In the South Pacific as of January l, 
1947, there 2,083 with a 
seating capacity for 1,439,556 persons, as 
compared with 2,045 theaters in 1940: 


were theaters 


Nouth Pac ifie 





4 
‘4 
( mit 
: XN nb S P 
P } Ca 
it ‘ ‘ 
Lp 
ers cay 
Australia 1 H00 1. 14s, 74 
I Isla 4 02% 
New Caled i 2, 10 
New Zealand ss } 250), oo 
Society Island lal ‘ OU 
| 
| 2 04 2 Os 1, 439, oot | 


In the Middle East on January 1, 1947, 
there were 1,844 movie theaters with 4 
seating capacity for 952,103 persons, as 
compared with 1,199 theaters in 1940. 
It is significant to note in the table 
appearing on page 32 the close-to-600 
increase in the number of theaters now 
in operation in India. 


(Continued on p. 32) 
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British Engineer Seeks 
Contact With U. S. Firm 


Engineering firms in the United States 
may be interested in an inquiry trans- 
mitted by the American Embassy in Lon- 
don on behalf of a mechanical engineer, 
Roy Fraser. 

Mr. Fraser desires to act as full-time 
representative for an American firm of 
mechanical engineers. Communications 
concerning this inquiry should be ad- 
dressed directly to him at Flat 4, 8 
Spring Street, London, W. 2, England. 


Argentina Potential Market 
for Dairy Equipment 


There exists in Argentina at present 
a market for dairy machinery approxi- 
mating US$5,000,000, according to in- 
formation received from the American 
Embassy in Buenos Aires. It is under- 
stood that leading dairy companies have 
already received offers from Swedish 
firms, and that British and Dutch sup- 
pliers are becoming interested in this 
potential market. 

American manufacturers who desire to 
establish their products in this area can 
obtain from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division the names of firms interested 
in obtaining dairy machinery. This list 
is subject to a charge of $1. 


Wanted: Warehouse Plant and 
Equipment for Madagascar 


A French steamship company desires 
quotations, with complete technical data, 
to furnish a small fumigating and steril- 
izing warehouse plant and equipment for 
preserving beans, corn, rice, and coffee. 
General specifications are for a medium- 
priced set-up, having a capacity for treat- 
ing—probably by means of cyanogas— 
about 5,000 tons of produce. The plant 
is to be installed at Tulear, on the west 
coast of Madagascar. 

The American Consulate General at 
Tananarive has been advised that this 
inquiry is of an experimental nature. 
The shipping line, which has its head 
office in Paris, maintains warehouses in 
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various Madagascar ports, and it is at- 
tempting to improve conditions in these 
establishments. It has indicated that 
the Government will undoubtedly re- 
lease dollars for the purpose. 

American firms which desire to quote 
on the shipping company’s requirements 
are asked to communicate with Nouvelle 
Cie. Havraise Peninsulaire de Navigation, 
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WORLD TRADE LEADS 


Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Office of International Trade 


Avenue de la Liberation, Tananarive, 
Madagascar. 


Egypt Invites Bids To 
Furnish Cotton Waste 
An invitation to bid on furnishing 350 


tons of cotton waste, colored or white, 
has been issued to American firms by the 








Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in buying 
or selling in the United States, or in the United States representations. Most of these trade 
cpportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service officers abroad, following re- 
quests by local firms for assistance in locating American trade contacts. Additional informa- 
tion concerning each export or import opportunity, including a World Trade Directory Report, 
is available to qualified United States firms, and may be obtained upon inquiry from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division of the Department of Commerce, or through its field offices, 
for $1 each. Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the firms listed 
concerning any projected business arrangements. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions undertaken with 
these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, and all transactions are sub- 
ject to prevailing export and import controls in this country and abroad. (It is recognized 
that many of the items specified as erport opportunities are in short supply or that full facili- 
ties for private trade may not have been reestablished in some of the areas from which inquiries 
have been received. However, many United States foreign traders are proceeding now with 
negotiations for business when conditions permit.) 


Index, by Commodities 
{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Following Sections] 


Air-Conditioning: 41. Leather and Leather Goods: 30, 36. 
Automotive Vehicles and Accessories: 8, 37, Machinery: 

38, 61. Agricultural—8, 37. 
Ball Bearings: 38 Highway, Construction 
Beverages: 21. nance—9, 37. 

Books and Magazines: 52. Industrial—1, 3, 6, 12, 13, 17, 18, 43, 46, 


and Mainte- 


Ceramics and Enamels: 11, 29. 54, 61. 
Chemicals: 7, 9, 10, 15, 16, 18, 39, 42, 59. Metals and Minerals and Related Products: 
Clothing and Accessories: 1, 4, 5, 15, 22, 29, 14, 15, 51. 


30, 35, 58 

Coal: 48. 

Construction Materials: 9, 15. 

Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: 10, 15, 23, 32. 

Electrical Appliances, Equipment, and Fiz- 
tures: 11, 23, 43. 

Fats and Oils: 1. 

Foodstuffs and Feedstuffs: 14, 21, 23, 25, 26, 
27, 28, 32, 55 

General Merchandise: 3, 15. 

Glass and Glass Products: 7, 50. 

Graphic Arts: 16 

Gums: 32. 


Musical Instruments and Pianos: 44, 57. 
Novelties: 20. 

Office Supplies: 12. 

Paper and Paper Products: 2, 14, 16, 49. 
Plumbing and Heating Equipment: 14, 41. 
Radios and Electronic Equipment: 41, 43. 
Refrigeration: 8, 17, 41. 

Rubber and Rubber Products: 24, 35 
Scientific Instruments: 53. 

Silverware: 11. 

Smokers’ Supplies: 29. 

Technical Information: 4, 5, 6. 


Hardware: 15. Textiles: 1, 2, 10, 15, 16, 20, 22, 29, 32, 33, 40, 
Hides and Skins: 36, 47. 45, 60. 
Hospital and Laboratory Equipment: 2, 12, 53. Toilet Goods: 10, 29. 
Household Furnishings and ~eopenecis 45, Tools: 15, 61. 
54 Whetstones: 31. 


Jewelry, Clocks, and Watches: 29, 34, 56. Wire: 11. 











Egyptian Government. June 21, 1947, is 
designated as the date on which bids 
will be opened. 

In view of the limited time remaining 
for participation in this trade opportu- 
nity, interested United States suppliers 
may wish to cable their tenders. These 
should be directed to the Chief Inspect- 
ing Engineer, Egyptian Government, 41 
Tothill Street, London, S. W. 1, England. 


Bids Invited on Belgian 
Tunnel-Ventilation System 


Bids to furnish a ventilation system 
for the Junction Tunnel in Brussels, Bel- 
gium, are invited from United States 
firms by the Belgian Ministry of Com- 
munications. The tunnel will unite the 
Gare du Nord and the Gare du Midi in 
Brussels. 

Quotations are to cover delivery, in- 
stallation, and equipments. Bids will be 
opened on July 18, 1947. 

Interested American firms may, upon 
payment of 388 Belgian francs (approxi- 
mately US$8.93), obtain specifications 
and plans for this project from the Bu- 
reau des Adjudications, 18, Place Sainte 
Catherine, Brussels, Belgium. 


Urgent Need for School 
Equipment in Syria 


School equipment of all kinds, with 
particular emphasis on laboratory ap- 
paratus and equipment, is urgently 
needed in Syria, according to the Ameri- 
can Legation in Damascus. 

United States suppliers of school and 
trade-school equipment and laboratory 
apparatus who are interested in this 
trade opportunity are asked to send cata- 
logs and price lists to the Syrian Ministry 
of Education, Damascus, Syria. 


Santiago, Chile, To 
Build Subway Tunnel 


The Chilean Railroad Department’s 
Bureau of Public Works desires to hear 
from American firms in connection with 
the proposed construction of a subway 
tunnel in Santiago. It is understood 
that, in addition to construction of the 
tunnel itself, offers will be considered for 
completing other phases of the project 
and for putting the subway into opera- 
tion. 

According to the American Embassy in 
Santiago, the Railroad Department is 
eager to have the work started as soon 
as possible. The tunnel is to be approxi- 
mately 6,500 meters long, and the amount 
to be spent for construction alone is esti- 
mated at more than US$3,000,000. 

Conditions and specifications and other 
details concerning this project are avail- 
able from Leopoldo Guillen, Director, De- 
partamento de Ferrocarriles, Direccion 
General de Obras Publicas, Calle Mo- 
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rande 45, Santiago, Chile. To insure re- 
ceipt of their correspondence, interested 
American firms may wish to forward car- 
bon copies to the Embassy for transmittal 
to the appropriate officials. 


Sulfurie Acid Urgenly 
Required in Egypt 


The Egyptian Ministry of Agriculture 
requests the assistance of American man- 
ufacturers and suppliers in obtaining 690 
tons of urgently needed sulfuric acid. 
Specifications are as follows: 100 parts by 
weight must contain not less than 95 
parts of sulfuric acid, or 98 parts, and a 
density of 66° baumé. It must be free 
from nitric acid. 

American firms in a position to quote 
on these requirements are asked to com- 
municate with Anwar Niazi, Commercial 
Attaché of the Egyptian Embassy, 2310 
Decatur Place NW., Washington, D. C. 


Hungarian Handiwork 
Offered to U. S. Buyers 


United States buyers may be interested 
in an inquiry from a Hungarian group 
which seeks outlets for national handi- 
work, such as embroidered goods, style 
blouses, and handkerchiefs. 

The inquiry is made by the Catholic 
People’s Federation ‘(Katholikus Neps- 
zovetseg), an organization engaged in 
furthering social welfare in Hungary. As 
one phase of its activities, the Federation 
is assembling and offering for export the 
handiwork of the Hungarian people. 

While it is understood that actual 
transactions will be handled by a busi- 
ness concern in Hungary, the Federation 
is attempting to make preliminary con- 
nections with interested United States 
firms. 

Communications concerning this trade 
inquiry should be directed to Catholic 
People’s Federation, 9 Veres Palne utca, 
Budapest IV, Hungary 


Textile Research Interests 
Visitor from England 


Textile manufacturers and research 
organizations may be interested in the 
visit to the United States of Robert 
George Fargher of Manchester, England. 
Mr. Fargher, who is a research chemist 
with the British Cotton Industry Re- 
search Association at the Shirley Insti- 
tute, Manchester, intends to discuss mat- 
ters of mutual interest with individuals 
and organizations concerned with textile 
research. 

He was scheduled to reach this country 
on May 26, to remain for about 7 weeks. 
Communications may be addressed to 
him c/o British Commonwealth Scientific 
Office, United Kingdom Scientific Mis- 
sion, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, NW., 
Washington 6, D. C. 








Foreign Visitors 


1. Algeria—J. C. Tine, representing Aux 
Deux Magots (Et. Tine Fréres), 17 bis Rue 
Clauzel, Algiers, is interested in tertiles 
clothing, shoes, soap, oils, and washing ang 
sewing machines. He is now in the United 
States until July. U.S. address: Hotel Beek. 
man, 575 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y 
Itinerary: New York City. , 

(Previously announced, ForEIGN COMMERcr 
WEEKLY, May 10.) 

2. Argentina—S. Kotin, representing Den- 
ver, S. R. L. (“Denver’ S. Kotin & Cia.) , Cor. 
doba 2424, Buenos Aires, is interested in ob- 
taining representations for chemical labora. 
tory equipment, fabrics of all kinds, and 
newsprint. He is now in the United States 
until June 15. U.S. address: c/o 257 Lafay- 
ette Street, New York, N. Y Itinerary 
Chicago, Boston, Washington, and New York 

3. Australia—Herbert William Broad, rep- 
resenting E. F. Broad (Queensland) Pty. Ltd 
41-3 Edward Street, Brisbane, Queensland, is 
interested in machinery and general mer. 
chandise. Scheduled to arrive May 23, vig 
San Francisco, for a month's visit. U. § 
address: c/o Rotary Club of San Francisco 
Palace Hotel, San Francisco, Calif 
ary: San Francisco and Los Angeles 

4. Australia—R. T. Fairclough and E. J. R 
Paddle, representing Paddle Brothers Pty 
Ltd., Reid Street, North Fitzroy, Melbourne 
Victoria, are interested in the manufacture 
of children’s shoes. Scheduled to arrive May 
21, via San Francisco, for a visit of 3 months 
U. S. address: c/o United Shoe Machinery 
Corp., 140 Federal Street, Boston, Mass 
Itinerary: Boston, New York, and St. Louis 

5. Australia—Mrs. M. F. Mollard, repre- 
senting Rita I. Foreman, 258 Flinders Lane 
Melbourne, Victoria, is interested in manu- 
facture of women's dresses Scheduled t« 
arrive June 7, via San Francisco, for a visit 
of 4 months U. S. address: c/o Australian 
Consulate General, 206 Sansom Street, San 
Francisco, Calif., or 61 Broadway, New York 
N. Y. Itinerary: San Francisco, Los Angeles 
New York Chicago New Orleans, and 
Atlanta 

6. Australia—Harold G. Schofield, repre- 
senting Southern Cross Porcelain Co. Pty 
Ltd., 1852 Malvern Road, Malvern East, Mel- 
bourne, Victoria, is interested in manufac- 
ture of tunnel kilns, mizing and granulat- 
ing machinery for clay, injection molding 0; 
thermosetting plastics, and infra-red and 

team for preheating thermoplastics Sched- 
uled to arrive May 22, via San Francisco, for 

visit of 6 month: U. S. address: c/¢ 
Canadian Pacific Railways, Denver, Col 
Itinerary: San Francisco, Denver, St. Louis 
Boston, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Chicag¢ 
New York, and Washington 

7. Brazil—Andre Salyi, representing Sevila 
Importadora e Comercial Ltda., Rua Carlos 
Vicari, 61, Sao Paulo, is interested in agency 
connections in chemical lines, especially pig- 
ments, fertilizers, and pharmaceutical chem- 
icals, and in bottles for drugs and cosmetics 
Scheduled to arrive May 23, via Baltimore or 
New York, for a visit of 2 months. U.§ 
address: c/o China American Paper & Pulp 
Co. Inc., 300 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y 
Itinerary: New York, Detroit, Chicago, anc 
Cleveland 

8. Colombia—Alfonso Londono, represent- 
ing Interamericana S. A., Bogota, is inter- 
ested in representations for agricultural ma- 
chinery, refrigeration and auto accessories 
Scheduled to arrive May 11, via New York 
City, for a month's visit U. S. address: c/¢ 
Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, Fiftieth Street and 
Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary 
New York, Toledo, Milwaukee, Chicago, and 
Philadelphia 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 
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9. Colombia—Rafael Pelaez R., represent- 
ing L. & R. Pelaez, Edificio Henry, Room 405, 
Medellin, is interested in obtaining repre- 
sentations for road machinery, industrial 
chemicals, fertilizers, raw materials for in- 
dustry, and construction materials. He is 
now in the United States until June 30. 
U. S. address: % Vanderburgh Co., 25 Beaver 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Chicago, Cleveland, Minneapolis, and 
Cincinnati. 

10. Colombia—Carlos E. Ramirez, repre- 
senting Ramirez Angel & Cia., Ltda., Calle 16 
No. 8-89, Bogota, is interested in representa- 
tions for drugs, pharmaceuticals, chemicals, 
tertiles, and cosmetics. Scheduled to arrive 
May 11, via New York City, for a visit of 2 
months. U. S. address: % Hotel Waldorf- 
Astoria, Fiftieth Street and Park Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Toledo, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Peoria, and St. Louis. 

11. Denmark—Harald Blom, representing 
Henrik Henriksen, 8 Reventlowsgade, Copen- 
hagen, V., is interested in exporting Danish 
silverware and ceramics to the United States, 
and in importing into Denmark electrical in- 
sulating materials, and copper wire. Sched- 
uled to arrive May 25, via New York City, for 
a visit of 2 months. U. S. address: Hotel 
Shelton, Forty-ninth Street and Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Chicago, San Francisco, and Los 
Angeles. 

12. Ecuador—Diogenes Fernandez Galindo, 
Chile 112, Casilla 402, Guayaquil, is inter- 
ested in office supplies, hospital equipment, 
and industrial machines. Scheduled to ar- 
rive May 21, via Miami, for a visit of 6 months. 
U. S. address: “ Airco Export Corp., 33 West 
Forty-second Street, New York, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York, Boston, Bangor, Chicago, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Houston, and 
New Orleans 

13. Egypt—Charles V. Castro, representing 
C. V. Castro & Co., 79 Ibrahim Pasha Street, 
Cairo, is interested in industrial machinery 
Scheduled to arrive May 15, via New York 
City, for a Visit of 6 months. U.S. address: 
‘» Chrysler Corp., Export Division, Detroit 13, 
Mich. 

14. Egypt—Renato De Toledo, representing 
E. Ch. Dilaveri & Co., 16 Rue Sesostris, Alex- 
andria, is interested in grains, iron, and steel 
for industry, plumbing and sanitary articles, 
and paper and cardboard. Scheduled to ar- 
rive about the end of May, via New York City, 
for a visit of 2 or 3 weeks. U.S. address: 
“. Isbrantsen Line, 26 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York City, Minne- 
apolis, and Chicago. 

15. England—Arthur E. Evans and Mrs. 
P. M. Evans, representing Arthur E. Evans & 
Co., Ltd., Westminster Bank Chambers, 
Bishop's Stortford, Herts, are interested in 
obtaining long-term representations for non- 
ferrous metals, iron and steel hardware and 
tools, produce and colonials, chemicals and 
pharmaceuticals, building materials, tezr- 
tiles and wearing apparel, and fancy goods 
In addition, they are interested in direct pur- 
chase of the following iron and steel com- 
modities for shipment to Iraq, Iran, Syria 
and Lebanon, and East Africa direct from the 
United States: 1,000 tons rolled steel joists; 
500 to 1,000 tons wire rods; 200 tons black 
steel sheets; galvanized and _ corrugated 
sheets; 300 tons mild steel galvanized and 
200 tons black gas and water tubes; mild 
Steel sheets; galvanized and_ corrugated 
netting for fences; black and galvanized wire; 
all kinds of wire nails; locks, hinges, and 
builders’ hardware; and brass and copper 
tubes, rods, and sheets. They are now in the 
United States for 2 or 3 months. U. S. ad- 
dress: % Hotel Plaza, Fifth Avenue and Fifty- 
ninth Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York City, Cleveland, Chicago, and 
cities on the west coast. 
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Current World Trade Directory Report 
being prepared. 

(Previously announced, FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, May 3.) 

16. India—T. J. Lalvani, representing East 
& West Trading Co., Advani Chambers, 
fourth floor, Sir Phirozeshah Mehta Road, 
Bombay, is interested in representing a mill 
or authorized export agency for paper, 
graphic arts, textiles, industrial chemicals, 
and dyestuffs. He is now in the United 
States for 3 or 4 months. U. S. address: 
Pennsylvania Hotel, Thirty-third Street and 
Seventh Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. Itiner- 
ary: New York City, Chicago, and San 
Francisco. 

17. India—Baljit Singh Talwar, represent- 
ing R. G. Cotton Mills Co. Ltd., Talkatora 
Road, Lucknow, U. P., is interested in buying 
textile-mill machinery, brick-mdanufactur- 
ing machinery, and ice-plant and refrigerat- 
ing machinery. Scheduled to arrive in mid- 
May, via New York City, for a visit of 4 to 6 
weeks. U.S. address: c/o American Foreign 
Insurance Association, 80 Maiden Lane, New 
Yors 7, HW. %. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 

18. New Zealand—aAlan S. Winstone, P. O. 
Box 132, Auckland, C. 1, representing Carton 
Specialties, Ltd., Manakau Road, Epsom; 
Frank M. Winstone (Merchants), Ltd., and 
F. M. Winstone (Seeds), Ltd., all Auckland, 
is interested in animal glues and in machin- 
ery for manufacturing milk-bottle-top disks, 
for manufacturing fiber cans and drinking 
straws, and for applying aluminum caps ‘o 
milk bottles. Scheduled to arrive May 29, via 
San Francisco, for a visit of 5 months. U.S. 
address: c/o National City Bank, 55 Wall 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, New York City, Rochester, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, D. C., 
Chicago, and Minneapolis. 

World Trade Directory Reports for Frank 
M. Winstone (Merchants), Ltd. and F. M. 
Winstone (Seeds), Ltd. being prepared. 

19. Turkey—George Vamvakopulos, repre- 
senting Romilos Vamvakopulos ve Kardesi, 
1-3 Guzel Han, Yeni Postahane Karsisinda, 
Istanbul, is interested in obtaining new rep- 
resentations for unspecified commodities. 
Scheduled to arrive May 9, for an indefinite 
period. U.S. address: c/o Armand Schmoll, 
Inc., 41 Park Row, New York 7, N. Y. Itiner- 
ary: New York City, Chicago, Detroit, and 
Newark. 

20. Union of South Africa—Matt Jackson- 
Lipkin, P. O. Box 3423, Capetown, represent- 
ing Jackson-Liplin Corp., A. B. C. Chambers, 
27 Simmonds St., Johannesburg, is interested 
in textile lines, novelties, and any branded 
lines. Scheduled to arrive May 15, via New 
York City, for a visit of 2 months. U. S. 
address: c/o McCall Corp., 230 Park Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City 
and probably Chicago. 

21. Union of South Africa—Dr. W. Kirzner, 
representing Cape Syndicate (Pty.), Ltd., 4 
Curtis Street, Capetown, is interested in 
Kosher foods and drinks. Scheduled to ar- 
rive during May, via New York City, for a 
visit of 6 months. U.S. address: c/o Rabbi 
P. Pincus, 706 East One-Hundred and Fifth 
Street, Cleveland 8, Ohio. Itinerary; New 
York, Cleveland, and Chicago. 

22. Uruguay—Marcelino de la Fuente, 
Dante 2319, Montevideo, representing Casa 
“Marcelino de la Fuente”, Rio Branco 1201, 
Montevideo, is interested in teztiles in gen- 
eral, haberdashery, and other fashion arti- 
cles. Scheduled to arrive May 19, via New 
York City, for a month’s visit. U.S. address: 
c/o F, Marti & Co., 90 Wall Street, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York City and Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

23. Venezuela—J. A. Ponce Alvins, repre- 
senting Ponce & Benzo Sucr. C. A., Apartado 


394, Esto 4 No. 77, Caracas, is interested in 
purchasing and obtaining representations for 
pharmaceutical and allied products, canned 
vegetables and fruits, canned and powdered 
milk, and electrical supplies. He is now in 
the United States until June 15. U.S. ad- 
dress: c/o Oakland Chemical Co., 59 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York City and vicinity. 


Import Opportunities 


24. Belgium—Caoutchouc & Ebonite, Se- 
neffe, wish to export rubber goods such as 
floor coverings, erasers, rugs, joints, heels, 
automatic parts, and sheets. 

25. Denmark—C. A. Blume, 10 Sct. Marku- 
splads, Copenhagen, V., desires to export 
caramels and toffees. 

26. Denmark—Henriques & Zylners Eftf. 
v/Jul. E. Jvrgensen, Nyhavn 63, Copen- 
hagen, has available for export salted her- 
ring and salted codfish. 

27. Denmark—Nomeco, Nygaardsvej 41, 
Copenhagen, wish to export ecopom, a dietetic 
apple preparation against diarrhea. 

28. Denmark—Elinar Schmidt, 6 Kon- 
gensgade, Aalborg, can export in large quan- 
tities canned fish, salted and pickled her- 
ring, and split cod. 

29. France—Socofret, 122, Avenue du 
President Wilson, Romainville (Seine), 
wish to export fancy jewelry, perfumes, 
beauty products women’s clothing, pipes, 
smokers’ articles, gloves, curtains, and 
enamels of Limoges. 

30. Italy—Dott. Cav. Gino Scotto, 18, 
Viale delle Palme, Chiavari-Genova, offer for 
export ffirst-class hand-tooled leather 
goods, and women’s and children’s hand- 
embroidered lingerie. 

31. Italy—Ditta Giuseppe Isetti, Via 
Fieschi, 6-8, Genova, desires to export first- 
class whetstones. 


Import Agency Opportunities 


32. French Indochina—L’Union Commer- 
ciale Indochinoise & Africaine, 135 Blvd. 
Charner, Saigon, desires a west coast agent 
to import to United States spices, gums, 
kapok, and nux vomica. 


Export Opportunities 


33. Australia—Roland Smith & Co., 356 
Murray Street, Perth, seeks purchase quota- 
tions and agency for 500,000 yards annually 
of cotton and rayon fabrics, medium to 
good quality. 

34. Belgium—Julien Buntinx, 85, Chaus- 
see d’Ixelles, Brussels, desires purchase quo- 
tations on an exclusive sales agency basis 
for clocks and watches. 

35. Belgium—Cobelshoe, 28, rue du Cap 
Crespel, Brussels, seeks purchase quotations 
for all types of waterproof rubber footwear. 

36. Belgium—Etablissements Philippe 
Janssen S. A., 20, rue de Lenglentier, Brus- 
sels, seeks purchase quotations for tanned 
skins and leather (boot-and-shoe, fancy, 
glove, upholstery); and all articles and ac- 
cessories connected with the shoe and fancy 
leather industries. 

37. Cuba—Compafiia de Redistribucion, 
S. A. Manzana de Gomez Nos. 564-565, 
Habana, desires purchase quotations for 
track-laying tractors (new or rebuilt with 
guaranty); and truck chassis, from 1% to 
5 tons. 

38. England—Birney Smallwood Products, 
Ltd., “Swan Works,” Fishers Lane, Chis- 
wick, London, W. 4., desires purchase quo- 
tations for bicycle accessories, and ball 
bearings in quantities of 100,000 gross of 
each of the following sizes: 4% inch, %2 inch, 
%e6 inch, 44 inch, and %@& inch. 


(Continued on p. 33) 
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[NEWS by COU 


Argentina 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Oxygenated Water: Annual Import Quota 
of 50 Metric Tons Established.—The manu- 
facture of oxygenated water has been declared 
of national interest in Argentina, and an 
annual import quota of 50 metric tons has 
been established, according to a decree issued 
by the Department of Industry and Com- 
merce on March 31, 1947. 

Limited imports are desired so that im- 
ported products will be available for com- 
parison, as to both quality and price, with 
domestically produced oxygenated water. 

Onions and Dried Vegetables: Removed 
from List of Products Reserved for Exporta- 
tion by the Argentine Trade Promotion In- 
stitute——Onions and dried vegetables have 
been removed from the list of products re- 
served for exportation by the Argentine Trade 
Promotion Institute, according to Resolution 
No. 567 issued by the Department of Industry 
and Commerce on March 14, 1947. 

The resolution provides that onions are 
subject to the prior-export-permit system 
and establishes the following provisional ex- 
port quotas of dried vegetables for 1947: 
Beans of the Porotos Triguitos and Bolitas 
types (white navy beans), 8,000 tons; beans 
of the Porotos Tapes type (brown, blackeyed 
beans), 1,500 tons; and lentils, 6,500 tons. 


Austria 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Transitory Customs Law Reinstates Pre- 
Anschluss Duties With Provision for Reduc- 
tion or Refunding.—A Federal Law of August 
20, 1946, known as the “Transitory Customs 
Law,” reinstated the Austrian Customs Law 
of January 10, 1920, and customs duties in 
effect at the time of the German annexation 
of Austria in 1938, according to reports of Feb- 
ruary 10 and March 3, 1947, from the Ameri- 
can Legation in Vienna. In reinstating this 
law, however, it was realized that many of 
these pre-Anschluss duties were so high as 
to present a serious obstacle to the importa- 
tion of goods essential to the economic re- 
habilitation of Austria. The following pro- 
vision for reduction or suspension of duties 
was therefore, incorporated into the Transi- 
tory Customs Law: 

“The Ministry of Finance in cooperation 
with the Federal Ministries concerned is au- 
thorized, for the reconstruction of economic 
life and for the supply of the population with 
food and other necessary requirements, tem- 
porarily to reduce or to annul tariff rates by 
decree or individual order at the latest until 
June 30, 1947.” 

Reduction in customs duties may also be 
sought under other provisions of the pre- 
Anschluss Customs Law. Accordingly, any 
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Austrian importer may apply to the Ministry 
of Finance for a reduction of the prescribed 
customs duties. If such an application is 
approved prior to the arrival of the goods 
in Austria, they may enter under the reduced 
or annulled rates; if the goods arrive before 
action has been taken on the application, 
the importer may, at his option, withdraw 
the merchandise from customs by paying the 
prescribed duties. Should the application 
subsequently be approved, a refund of the 
excess duties may be obtained. 

(Information as to the customs provisions 
applicable after June 30, 1937, should be re- 
ceived some time during June 1947 and will 
be published upon receipt.) 


Belgium 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Modus Vivendi, Commercial Agreement 
and Payments Agreement with Turkey Effec- 
tive-—A modus vivendi, a commercial agree- 
ment, and a payments agreement between 
the Belgium-Luxemburg Economic Union and 
Turkey, effective March 26, 1947, were signed 
on March 12, according to a report from the 
American Embassy, Ankara, dated March 19, 
1947. 

The modus vivendi will remain in effect un- 
til a treaty of commerce and navigation is 
signed, but may be denounced upon 3 
months’ notice. Most-favored-nation treat- 
ment will be granted in matters pertaining 
to navigation and customs duties and for- 
malities, but will not apply to special advan- 
tages accorded by Turkey to countries de- 
tached from the Ottoman Empire, to privi- 
leges accorded the frontier traffic, to cus- 
toms unions of either country, or to future 
multi-lateral agreements. 

The commercial agreement, which is valid 
for 1 year, provides for a Belgian-Turkish 
commission to study trade developments be- 
tween the two countries. Commercial ex- 
changes are to conform to the prevailing ex- 











Exporters to Brazil Urged To 
Place Cartons in Wooden 
Crates 


The Rio de Janeiro Port Authority recom- 
mends that all shipments of goods in cartons to 
Brazil be protected by wooden crates, begin- 
ning June 1, and that a group of cartons hav 
ing a total weight of not less than 100 kilograms 
and a total volume of not less than approxi- 
mately 300 cubic decimeters be placed in one 
crate. 

This method of packing will prevent much 
of the damage to goods, check pilfering, and 
assist in separating packages on unloading. 











port and 
countries. 


import procedures in 


the two 

The payments agreement, which is algo 
valid for 1 year and applies to the Belgian 
monetary zone comprising Belgium, Luxem. 
burg, Belgian Congo, and Ruanda-Urundi, 
provides that payment for exports and im- 
ports between the Belgian monetary zone and 
Turkey shall be made in United States dol- 
lars, or in other money agreed upon by the 
National Bank of Belgium and the Central 
Bank of Turkey If payment in United 
States dollars presents difficulties, either of 
the two banks may place at the disposition 
of the other the necessary means of payment, 
against free delivery of gold, payable with- 
out charge at London or New York 


Brazil 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cotton Textiles: Export Licenses Requested 
in First Quarter of 1947 concelled.—The Ex- 
port-Import Bureau of the Bank of Brazil 
has cancelled all requests for licenses to ex- 
port cotton piece goods presented during the 
first quarter of 1947, in order to provide for 
the second-quarter export commitments 
under the agreements entered into with the 
Governments of Argentina, Uruguay, Para- 
guay, Chile, and Bolivia, according to Notice 
No. 125, published April 1, 1947 

On April 15 the Export-Import Bureau is- 
sued Notice No. 128, requesting exporters to 
report pending and expected orders from any 
source. The quantities for which export 
licenses may be requested will be established 
on the basis of available export surpluses 

[For announcement of Ordinance placing 


cotton piece goods under export license re- 
quirement, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of December 21, 1946.| 


Rayon Textiles: Export Prohibition To Be 
Lifted—The unrestricted exportation of 
rayon textiles from Brazil will shortly be 
authorized by the Brazilian Government, ac- 
cording to a recent statement by the Bra- 
zilian Minister of Finance, published in the 
Jornal do Comercio The decision to per- 
mit the free export of rayon was made be- 
cause of requests from interested persons 
who have undertaken to conserve the quan- 
tities necessary to satisfy internal consump- 
tion as well as to permit maintenance of 
reasonable prices 

{For announcement of the export prohibi- 
tion on rayon textiles, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of September 21, 1946.] 


” 
Canada 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Dawson Creek Established as Customs Port 
for Goods in Transit to and From the United 
States and Alaska.—According to an order 
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in council dated April 17, 1947, goods in 
transit from a point or points in the United 
States through Canada to a point or points 
in the Territory of Alaska, and vice versa, 
will be permitted to be entered in Canada 
for transportation “in bond” consigned by 
rail between points in the United States 
and Dawson Creek, British Columbia, and by 
motor vehicle between Dawson Creek and 
points in Alaska without payment of duties 
and taxes on either the vehicles or the goods 
conveyed thereby while in transit. The 
transfer of the goods from railway to highway 
vehicle, and vice versa, at Dawson Creek is 
to be under the supervision of an Officer 
of Canadian Customs, subject to such regu- 
lations as the Minister of National Revenue 
may prescribe. 


Ceylon 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Relazation of. Import Controls.—According 
to Ceylon announcements dated February 11, 
17, and 18, 1947, the following commodities 
are added to Open General License No. 2, 
and apply to imports from the United States: 
Dental, surgical, medical, and veterinary in- 
struments, appliances, and apparatus (except 
electrical); mathematical, optical and scien- 
tific instruments, appliances, and apparatus 
(except electrical); artificial silk manufac- 
tures (other than apparel, handkerchiefs, 
muffiers, and scarves); drugs, medicines, and 
medicinal preparations (including patent 
medicines, but excluding quinine and quinine 
preparations, vitamins and vitamin prepara- 
tions, pharmaceutical glands, castor oil, and 
penicillin); paper, printing; newsprint; and 
printed books including maps, charts, and 
music. 


Colombia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Pharmaceuticals, Biologicals and Food 
Products: Regulations Revised—The new 
Ministry of Hygiene of Colombia, which was 
created by Law 27 of 1946 and organized 
under Executive Decree No. 25 of January 
9, 1947, has taken over the registration of 
drugs, pharmaceuticals, and foodstuffs, with 
therapeutic indications for sale in Colombia. 
This work was performed formerly by the 
Commission of Pharmaceutical Specialties. 

In this connection, the Ministry of Hygiene 
issued Decree No. 0750 of February 28, 1947, 
published in the Diario Oficial of March 20, 
1947, revising the entire procedure of mar- 
keting pharmaceuticals, biologicals, and food 
products with therapeutic indications in 
Colombia. 

An analysis of the new legislation is now 
under way in the American Republics Divi- 
sion of the Department of Commerce; the 
pertinent information will be available soon 
and will probably be published in the In- 
dustrial Reference Service. 


Eire 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Sparking Plugs: New Import Quotas Is- 
sued.—The Government of Eire has issued an 
order establishing the fifteenth quota period 
for imports of sparking plugs and parts. 
From May 1 to October 31, 1947, 10,000 arti- 
cles may be imported under license from the 
Minister for Industry and Commerce. 
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El Salvador 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
SAN SALVADOR 


(Dated May 16, 1947) 


Independent spot checks confirm the 
opinion of local merchants that the basic 
position of Salvadoran retail trade shift- 
ed in mid-May from a seller’s to a buy- 
er’s market. While this assertion holds 
especially true for certain lines of low- 
value consumer goods, there are indica- 
tions that supply may be catching up 
with demand even in the case of such 
durable goods as automobiles, radios, and 
machinery. There is evidence that local 
buyers have withdrawn temporarily from 
the market in the belief that local prices 
will follow a downward pattern. 

The immediate supply situation has 
been complicated by the recent delivery 
of many orders placed on a speculative 
or duplication basis. In the period of ex- 
treme short supply following the end of 
the war, many buyers placed duplicate 
orders or entered unfamiliar lines in 
search of speculative profits. With the 
improved rate of delivery by American 
exporters, many of these duplicate and 
speculative orders are now being filled. 
As a result, many merchants find their 
shelves crowded with abnormal invento- 
ries, including both excessive stocks of 
standard lines and speculative goods not 
normally handled. The current price re- 
ductions which spot the local retail mar- 
ket may represent efforts to dispose of 
surplus stocks as quickly and as advan- 
tageously as possible. 

This condition exists, for example, in 
the case of textiles, inventories of which 
are believed to exceed all previous rec- 
ords. A reduction of as much as 50 per- 
cent in retail prices has, accordingly, 
been noted recently. Inventories of 
kitchenware, glassware, and _ other 
household products are also high, with 
increased stocks of radios, electrical 
equipment, tools, hardware, and many 
other lines also noticeable on retail 
shelves. 

Interest in the development of tourist 
trade has increased in recent months. 
This interest reached a peak in mid-May 
with the completion of plans for the for- 
mation of the Junta Nacional de Turis- 
mo, an autonomous Government agency 
empowered to take action in any matter 
involving development of the nation’s 
tourist trade. Although a primary func- 
tion of the new agency will be the con- 
struction of suitable tourist hotels in 
various parts of El Salvador, it is also 
intended that the Junta will assume an 
active role in all matters involving the 
reception, handling, and entertainment 
of foreign tourists. 

The press has recently carried fre- 
quent reports featuring the intention of 


American capitalists to invest in the de- 
velopment of modern hotels designed to 
lure foreign tourists. One such report 
involved a direct offer to invest 5,000,000 
colones ($2,000,000) in the construction 
of modern hotels in San Salvador and 
other sections of the Republic. A second 
report, widely circulated in early May, 
credited a United States hotel company 
with a plan to construct a modern tour- 
ist hotel at Izalco, a city that Salva- 
dorans believe may become a principal 
tourist attraction in the country. 


Although some signs of a business re- 
cession have been noted in recent weeks, 
this factor has not yet affected the cur- 
rent Salvadoran building boom. With 
the availability of more adequate sup- 
plies of cement and other building mate- 
rials at more favorable prices, construc- 
tion has, in fact, increased. Both resi- 
dential and business construction is pro- 
ceeding at an accelerated pace, and gov- 
ernmental construction calling for the 
expenditure of millions of colones is 
either planned or under way. 

The second technical conference of 
the Federacion Cafetalera Centro Amer- 
ica Mexico opened in San Salvador on 
May 15, with accredited representatives 
present from Chile, Colombia, Denmark, 
Portugal, the Dominican Republic, and 
the United States, as well as from Mexico 
and all the countries of Central America. 
Coffee prices and the classification of 
Central American coffees reportedly are 
the most significant items included on 
the agenda. 


France 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Aids Offered to French Exporters—The 
Centre National du Commerce Extérieur, in 
its bulletin of April 1947, stresses the im- 
portance of encouraging exports. C.N.C. E. 
invites American importers and French ex- 
porters to communicate with them at 10 
Ave. d'lena, Paris XVI, for aid in speeding 
up and simplifying administrative procedure. 

Export licenses are no longer required for 
many items. A list of these was published 
February 10, 1946, in the Moniteur Officiel 
du Commerce et de l'Industrie. All products 
not specifically indicated in five successive 
lists published in the Moniteur can be ex- 
ported without license. For these products 
it is sufficient for the exporter to apply to 
l’Office des Changes, 8 rue de la Tour-des- 
Dames, Paris 1X, and sign a guarantee to 
remit to that organization the foreign cur- 
rency which he is to receive from the sale of 
his merchandise abroad. 

For goods exported under license, when 
the ultimate destination is not known in 
advance, on the approval of the Minister 
responsible for the controlled product, 
l’Office des Changes will grant an open ac- 
count, which dispenses with the need of 
demanding a license for future shipments by 
the exporter. It is not necessary to reveal 
the client’s name or indicate how the goods 
are to be routed, when requesting a license. 

Raw materials are allocated by the Trade 
Syndicates to a manufacturer wishing to ex- 
port. Upon satisfactory proof of exporta- 
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tion, a manufacturer may receive an addi- 
tional allocation of raw materials to his 
quota for domestic sales, as a replacement. 

Under a procedure known as IMEX, a 
manufacturer who engages himself to re- 
export the finished product may receive 
foreign exchange to import raw materials. 
He must prove that the sale will bring a 
sufficient profit over the cost of the raw 
materials to be interesting and promise to 
repatriate the foreign currency received, after 
the goods are sold. IMEX also selects the 
countries to which the finished goods must 
be exported. Another system permits financ- 
ing purchases of raw materials abroad and 
paying for them by reexport of the finished 
product to an equal amount. The Centre 
National du Commerce Extérieur will be glad 
to advise French merchants as to these 
operations. 

French banks are authorized to advance 
money for manufacture of goods destined to 
exports payable in dollars, pounds sterling, 
Swiss francs, Swedish crowns, or Dutch 
florins. Shipments are made against credits 
opened by the foreign client at his bank, 
and the French bank or exporter forwards 
bills of lading. When the transaction is 
complete, the exporter must exchange the 
foreign monies received for French francs. 
In order to protect himself against possible 
loss owing to fluctuations of exchange, he 
may sell in advance the foreign money which 
will be paid to him. 

The Office des Changes will advance foreign 
currency to open branch offices abroad for 
French firms or as traveling expenses for 
their representatives, when the operation 
proves advantageous to French national 
interest. 

In addition to the regular rehabilitation 
program, French manufacturers may import 
material destined to improve their factories 
up to the value of 10 percent of the value of 
their products sold abroad, calculated on the 
foreign currency that they have brought 
into France. . 

Facilities are offered to insure foreign ship- 
ments against the risks incurred from possi- 
ble political disturbances abroad when the 
delay in payment is considerable. This in- 
surance is offered either by the French Gov- 
ernment Insurance or by private insurance 
companies. This covers Cases such as wars, 
revolutions, or moratoriums. Coverage is 
usually up to 80 percent but may be extended 
to 100 percent. Requests, either by the ex- 
porter or the bank financing, should be sent 
to the Banque Nationale Francaise du Com- 
merce Extérieur, 21 Blvd. Haussman, Paris. 
Some safeguards are available against the in- 
solvency of the foreign customer or the rise 
in costs during the period of manufacture. 

Transportation priorities are given for 
merchandise to be exported. With a few ex- 
ceptions, bills of lading from French ports to 
practically all parts of the world are avail- 
able. Whenever feasible, through bills of 
lading to ultimate destination should be 
used. French exporters are requested to 
patronize French air lines and steamers in 
order to aid the national economy. 

The Centre National du Commerce Ex- 
térieur is at the disposal of French manu- 
facturers for advice regarding possibilities 
abroad. Information will be given as to 
competition, packaging, securing agents, 
tariffs, credit of prospective clients and the 
like. 

(See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 
9, April 27, May 11 and 18, June 1, December 
28, 1946, February 8, March 1, 29, and April 
19, 1947, for announcements of details in the 
aids to exports mentioned.) 

Tobacco: Increased Quantities Permitted 
Importation as Travelers’ Baggage.—Substan- 
tially increased quantities of tobacco may be 
imported free of import duties and taxes by 
travelers entering France, under instruc- 
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tions issued to French customs officials on 
April 8, 1947, according to an airgram of May 
5 from the American Embassy, Paris. 

The following quantities of tobacco may 
now be imported free of duty and taxes 
as baggage by French and foreign travelers 
over 18 years of age holding tourist certifi- 
cates issued by a French Consul General: 

Arriving by sea or air from America, the 
Far East, the Middle East, Australia, New 
Zealand, and Africa (except Algiers, Tunisia, 
and Morocco), 1,000 cigarettes or 250 cigars 
or 2,000 grams (4.4 pounds) of smoking to- 
bacco; from other areas, 500 cigarettes or 100 
cigars or 1,000 grams (2.2 pounds) of smoking 
tobacco. 

Entering France at frontier border posts 
200 cigarettes or 50 cigars or 400 grams 
(0.88 pound) of smoking tobacco. 

Cigarettes only may be brought in by 
women under the above provisions. 

(Previous regulations permitted travelers 
(men and women) to import, free of duties 
and taxes, 100 cigars or 200 cigarettes or 400 
grams (0.88 pound) of smoking tobacco; and 
an additional kilogram (2.2 pounds) of to- 
bacco and tobacco products, without special 
authorization, by paying the duties and taxes 
applicable to these goods. See ForREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of August 3, 1946.) 


Germany 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Gifts and Samples Permitted in Letter 
Mail to Germany.—Effective May 13, 1947, 
merchandise, restricted to gifts and samples, 
may be included in ordinary letters and 
letter packages weighing not in excess of 1 
pound, for surface or air transmission to 
Germany, by U. S. Postmaster General's 
Order No. 34536 of May 12, 1947, published 
in the U.S. Postal Bulletin of May 15. Post- 
age at the appropriate rate must be fully 
prepaid. 

Printed Matter for the Blind Permitted in 
Mails.—Effective May 20, 1947, mail service 
to all zones of Germany will be extended to 
include printed matter for the blind, weigh- 
ing not in excess of 11 pounds, by the U. S. 
Postmaster General's Order No. 34571 of May 
19, 1947, published in the Postal Bulletin 
(Washington) of May 20. Also, letters writ- 
ten in Braille, and not exceeding the present 
weight limit of 1 pound may be accepted for 
mailing to all zones of Germany. Such let- 
ters and printed matter will be subject to 
the regulations permitting only nontrans- 
actional correspondence and non-commer- 
cial printed matter to be sent to Germany. 

The regular rates for sealed letters, and 
printed matter for the blind, will apply to 
these articles when sent by surface means 
If sent by air the postage rate and weight 
limit for air mail will apply 

Cigarette and Tobacco Shipments to Ger- 
many Prohibited.—At the request of the War 
Department, the mailing or shipment of 
American cigarettes and tobacco to Germany 
through Army Post Offices, the international 
mails, or commercial channels will be pro- 
hibited effective May 26, 1947, in a strong 
move to wipe out black-market trading in 
these commodities, according to a War De- 
partment press release dated May 19, 1947 

It was emphasized that the allowable pur- 
chase of cigarettes and other tobacco prod- 
ucts at Army Post Exchanges is sufficient to 
meet the normal individual needs of Ameri- 
can military personnel and authorized civil- 
ians in Germany, and that any surplus of 
such items entering the country almost in- 
variably enters the black market. An appeal 
is made to the general public to cooperate in 
this move to help stabilize the German 
economy. 





(cuatemala 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Purebred Poultry: Exempt from Certain 
Import Charges—-The exemption from the 
payment of the 4-percent ad valorem con- 
sular fee and the special tax of 6 percent 
ad valorem authorized for purebred Cattle 
imported into Guatemala by decree No, 4 of 
October 27, 1944, has been extended to pure. 
bred poultry, except fighting cocks, by decree 
No. 356 of March 27, 1947, published in the 
Diario de Centro America of April 12, 1947 

|For announcement of Decree 4, see For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of January 27, 1945, 

Medicinal Products Not Authorized in the 
Country of Origin Subject to Import Proni. 
bition and Sales Control.—The importation 
and sale of medicinal products the use of 
which is not authorized in the country of 
origin has been prohibited in Guatemala by 
decree No. 370, dated May 2, 1947, published 
in the Diario de Centro America of May 3, 
1947, and effective 2 months thereafter 
This measure revises article 59 of the Sani- 
tary Code of 1936 

Only medicinal products the efficacy of 
which has been approved by the Bureau of 
Public Health may be placed on sale and 
advertised, and all boxes, jars, and other 
containers of medicaments must have clearly 
printed thereon the name of the pharmacy 
in which they are retailed and the price at 
which they are sold. 

Only establishments that have the neces- 
sary license and which have carried out the 
requirements set forth in the Sanitary Code 
may sell or distribute medicinal products. 

According to the Sanitary Code of Guate- 
mala, medicinals are understood to mean all 
natural or synthetic products, simple or 
compound, for preventive or curative pur- 
poses for human or animal use. Also in- 
cluded in this classification are products for 
hygienic use, beauty preparations, and the 
like 

Decree No. 370 was adopted because the 
efficacy of many medicinal products imported 
into Guatemala has not been determined. 
In many cases their sale is prohibited in the 
country of origin, and they are manufac- 
tured solely for export Furthermore, ad- 
vertisements of many products of no (or 
dubious) efficacy attribute to them thera- 
peutic properties which they do not possess 

Violations of any provision of this decree 
will be fined from 100 to 500 dollars 


Hong Kong 


Commercial Laws Digests 


Income-Tar Law Enacted.—tThe 
American Consulate General in Hong 
Kong reports the passage on May 1, 1947 
of an Income Tax Law by the Legislative 
Council of the Hong Kong government, 
effective April 1, 1947. 

Under this law, the text of which is not 
yet available, the first US$1,875 of net 
income of corporations is exempt from 
taxation, after which a flat rate of 10 
percent is levied. Assuming a 4-to-l ¢X- 
change rate, a single taxpayer earning 
US$7,500 per annum would pay US$406 
tax; a married taxpayer, supporting 4 
wife and two children, and earning 
US$10,000 per annum, would pay US$438 
tax. 
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Exchange and Finance 


Establishment of New Quotes —A recent 
telegram from the American Consulate 
General, Hong Kong, refers to a Hong 
Kong press report that quotas and alloca- 
tions of exchange are being prepared for im- 
ports into Hong Kong from the United States, 
the Philippines, and Canada, for the period 
June through December, 1947. Two tenta- 
tive schedules including virtually all im- 
ports are to be set up. Schedule B will com- 
prise motor vehicles, watches, radios, coffee, 
manufactured tobacco products, beer, and 
pipes. Apparently, items considered more 
essential by the Hong Kong authorities will 
be included in Schedule A. Whisky, soft 
drinks, plastic novelties, and fountain pens 
are about the only items not mentioned in 
either schedule. 

According to the report, importers are re- 
quired to prepare lists showing the quantity 
and United States dollar values of articles 
the importation of which is required during 
the last 7 months of 1947, and quantity and 
United States dollar values for each article 
imported in any full prewar year. Im- 
yorting houses in Hong Kong are also re- 
quired to list American and Canadian 
agencies held by them, and firms established 
since the war must indicate date of registra- 
tion, authorized and issued capital, and Cer- 
tain other details 

The present method of granting exchange, 
to which reference is made in the May 17, 
1947, issue of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY is 
apparently to continue until the quota 
system is established 


India 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Tea Exports Further Decontrolled.—The 
Government of India has withdrawn, with 
effect from April 1, the quantitative restric- 
tion imposed on monthly exports of tea, This 
latest step is in line with a program of grad- 
ual reduction in the control of exports of this 
commodity. 

{See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of Febru- 
ary 22 and February 1, 1947.| 

Art-Silk-Waste Exports Decontrolled.—The 
yovernment of India announced that the ex- 
portation of art silk waste will, hereafter, be 
allowed without quantitative restrictions. 

Erports of Silk Fabrics Partially Decon- 
trolled.—The exportation of silk fabrics to 
the United States is now allowed by “estab- 
lished shippers’ up to the full level of their 
exports during the fiscal years 1941-42. (Ex- 
ports to other areas are based on a different 
period.) 


Martiniq ue 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Certain Petroleum Products: Import Duties 
Modified—The import duties applicable in 
Martinique (French West Indies) to certain 
petroleum products have been increased by 
orders published in the Journal Officiel de la 
Martinique (issues of June 21, 1945, April 25 
and August 8, 1946) to correspond to related 
French increases. The duties scheduled in 
the special tariff of the colony as of August 8, 
1946, now applicable to petroleum products 
imported from the United States, may be 
obtained by interested American exporters 
upon request to a Field Office of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce or to the Areas Branch, 


Office of International Trade, Washington 25, 
D. C. 


May 31, 1947 








India’s New Import Trade-Control Policy 


A revised policy of Indian import trade control will become effective July 1, 1947, according 
to an announcement made by the Government of India on May 16. The announcement states that 
the revision of policy was undertaken with a view to making the best possible use of India’s foreign- 
exchange resources and to restrict imports of certain consumer goods and nonessentials which 
have arrived in the country in very substantial quantities. Measures will be taken to prevent any 
dislocation of trade as a result of the Government’s decision and to enable firms, so far as possible, 
to honor commitments into which they have already entered. Applications for import licenses 
under the new policy will be accepted on or after May 25. 

Goods from the United States, covered by Open General License Number VIII (which was 
canceled March 14) will be allowed to be imported without license if shipped before June 30; 
where irrevocable letters of credit have been opened for the payment of these goods, licenses will 
be granted for the value of such letters and will be valid for shipment up to the date of validity of 
the credit. Where business is not generally done on a letter-of-credit basis, licenses will be granted 
on the production of documentary evidence that the orders were placed and accepted before March 
14, 1947, valid for shipments up to September 30. (A list of items included in Open General 
License Number VIIL was published in Foreign Commerce WEEKLY of November 9, 1946.) 

For items other than those listed in Open General License Number VIII, licenses which are 
due to expire June 30 will be revalidated when irrevocable letters of credit have been opened, 
according to the date of validity of, and for the amounts of, such letters of credit. Where business 
is not done by letter of credit, licenses due to expire June 30 will be revalidated on the production 
of documentary evidence that orders were placed and accepted before May 16, provided shipment 


will be made on or before September 30, 1947. 


Since most United States exports to India are covered by irrevocable letters of credit, most 
shipments under Open General License Number VIII, and those under licenses due to expire 
June 30, will now be permitted importation into India beyond June 30 up to the date of validity of, 


and in the full amounts of, such letters of credit. 








Feedstuffs: Import Duties Reduced.—Im- 
ports into Martinique of cereal feedstuffs to 
which smoked meats or other ingredients 
have been added, formerly dutiable under 
the higher rates of the French tariff, have 
been made subject to the special tariff of 
the colony at 25 francs per 100 kilograms, 
according to Executive Order No. 548, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel de la Martinique, 
of March 28, 1946, following approval by the 
French Government. 

Playing Cards: Import Duty Modified.— 
Playing cards have been removed from the 
special tariff schedule of Martinique and are 
now subject to the rates of import duty 
applicable to this item under the French 
metropolitan tariff, according to order No. 
1466, published in the Journal Officiel de la 
Martinique of August 8, 1946. The new rate 
of duty applying to imports of playing cards 
from the United States will be 40 percent 
ad valorem (formerly 15 francs per deck of 
cards under the special tariff of the colony). 


Mexico 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Glass Containers: Reduced Duties Tempo- 
rarily Granted to Bottlers.—A decree pub- 
lished in the Mexican Diaro Oficial of May 2, 
1947, and effective on that date, grants re- 
duced duties to bottlers on imports of glass 
containers. Because of the present scarcity 
of locally made glass containers, bottling 
concerns may import at the reduced rate of 
0.10 peso per gross kilogram (formerly, 0.15), 
bottles, containers and jars of glass, without 
carving or decoration and weighing from 200 
to 400 grams, classed under fraction 3.34.43; 
and at 0.07 peso per gross kilogram (formerly 
0.11), when weighing more than 400 grams, 
fraction 3.34.44. To obtain this concession 
for bottling more than 50 percent of their 
production firms must prove that local 
manufacturers of glass containers cannot 
supply their demands. The rate of import 
duty has been changed only on imports by 
bottling concerns. The Ministries of Fi- 
nance and National Economy can restore 
the regular duties whenever they are satis- 
fied that local manufacturers of bottles and 
other glass containers can meet the coun- 
try’s needs 


Netherlands Indies 


\IRGRAM FROM U. S. CONSULATE 
GENERAL AT BATAVIA 


(Dated April 24, 1947) 


Signature of the Linggadjati Agree- 
ment between the Dutch and Indo- 
nesians on March 25, 1947, created a 
somewhat more promising situation in 
the Netherlands Indies. Further nego- 
tiations are required to implement its 
provisions, and difficulties may be en- 
countered; nevertheless, in the economic 
field the hope appears justified that 
within a reasonably short time most of 
the obstacles to foreign trade will have 
been removed. 

It is not anticipated, however, that 
Java and Sumatra, which before the war 
accounted for more than 75 percent of 
the archipelago’s foreign commerce, will 
be reopened to trade until satisfactory 
arrangements have been concluded be- 
tween the Dutch and _ Indonesians. 
Among other fundamental issues to be 
resolved are the following: 

(a) Restoration to rightful owners of 
plantations and other properties belonging 
to non-Indonesians, as provided for in ar- 
ticle 14 of the agreement; 

(vb) Return of owners to their properties; 

(c) Determination of ownership of exist- 
ing stocks of goods produced on such 
properties; 

(d) Establishment of a joint procedure 
for controlling imports, exports, and foreign 
exchange; 

(e) Creation of a joint commission for 
control of foodstuffs; and 

(f) Termination of the Australian dock- 
workers’ boycott of Netherlands shipping. 

On the day following execution of the 
agreement the Director of the Nether- 
lands Indies Department of Economic 
Affairs met with the Indonesian Minister 








of Public Welfare to discuss these issues. 
Agreement would constitute an initial 
step in releasing stocks of produce for 
export from Java and Sumatra and lead 
to the opening of the harbors of the 
Republic to imports. Technical prob- 
lems, especially those connected with 
transport and loading, would remain to 
be solved, however. While solution of 
these problems will probably be expe- 
dited, it is evident that some time must 
elapse before shipments can begin. For- 
mal agreement alone, important as it is, 
cannot effect an immediate resumption 
of “business as usual.” 

Important quantities of sugar, cin- 
chona, rubber, palm oil, tobacco, sisal, 
kapok, and other products are believed 
to be available for export in Java and 
Sumatra. There is as yet, however, no 
reliable information as to their extent, 
and such information cannot be obtained 
until plantation owners or officials are 
able to visit the estates in the interior 
and conduct a survey. On the other 
hand, the Indonesian Minister of Public 
Welfare has stated that the import com- 
modities most urgently needed in the Re- 
public are, in the order of their impor- 
tance, textiles and clothing, transporta- 
tion and communication equipment, 
pharmaceuticals, machine-shop equip- 
ment, and machinery for light industries. 

The extereme shortage of foreign ex- 
change, with which both the Netherlands 
Indies Government and that of the Re- 
public have to contend, render impera- 
tive a speedy revival of the archipelago’s 
export trade to something approaching 
its prewar volume. It is expected that 
foreign loans will be sought for rehabili- 
tation, once it becomes evident that sta- 
bility and order are being successfully 
restored within the framework of the 
Linggadjati Agreement. The emergence 
of problems relating to foreign credit 
stresses the economic interdependence 
of the various sections of the archipelago 
destined to form the United States of 
Indonesia, and the conviction appears to 
be gaining ground that the entire archi- 
pelago must function as an economic 
unit, especially with reference to foreign 
commerce. 

Moreover, as negotiations progress 
there appears to be a growing apprecia- 
tion of Indonesia’s need to take advan- 
tage of Western techniques and experi- 
ence in industrial, commercial, and fi- 
nancial matters. The belief that West- 
erners can make a valuable contribution 
to Indonesian welfare—and in doing so 
earn a reasonable profit without exploit- 
ing the population—likewise appears to 
be gaining ground. If this understand- 
ing of the mutual benefits of unity and 
cooperation succeeds in dispelling for- 
mer distrust, inclining both sides to adopt 
a liberal attitude, the optimism—now 
being expressed by political leaders on 
both sides—regarding implementation of 
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the Linggadjati Agreement may prove to 
be well founded. 

While there has been much discussion 
in the Indonesian press in recent months 
regarding the attitude to be adopted by 
the Republic toward commerce, foreign 
enterprise, taxation, labor, wages, the 
nationalization of public utilities, and 
similar matters, definite policies have not 
yet been announced. These are matters, 
however, which may be expected to come 
up for decision after initial arrangements 
for the implementation of the Linggad- 
jati Agreement have been concluded. 

According to preliminary figures, ex- 
ports of tin and copra from the Dutch- 
held areas of the Netherlands Indies were 
larger in March than at any time since 
the reoccupation of the archipelago. Tin 
shipments amounted to 2,192 metric tons, 
compared with average monthly ship- 
ments of 878 tons during the preceding 
6-month period. Production, however, 
has for some months been maintained at 
approximately 1,200 tons, and increased 
exports in March were due primarily to 
greater availability of shipping space. 

Copra exports totaled approximately 
27,000 tons in March, whereas during the 
preceding 6 months they had averaged 
only 9,500 tons. This improvement was 
the result of special efforts which are 
being made to clear out surplus stocks 
said to amount to more than 50,000 tons. 
Twelve ships were routed to the copra 
areas for this purpose, and it was ex- 
pected that another 25,000 tons would be 
moved in April. March rubber shipments 
totaled only 2,500 tons, compared with 
2,976 tons in February, and the average 
of 9,400 tons monthly during the final 
quarter of 1946. 

Crude-oil production in the reoccupied 
areas amounted to 41,039 metric tons in 
March, compared with 26,533 tons in 
February and 27,500 tons in January 
Data concerning March exports of pe- 
troleum products are not as yet available, 
but it is reported that 22,068 tons were 
exported in January and 32,321 tons in 
February from the Tarakan and Balik- 
papan oil fields, compared with a prewar 
monthly average of about 198,900 tons. 

The most recent comprehensive figures 
of foreign trade published thus far are 
those for November 1946. Commercial 
imports in the reoccupied areas were val- 
ued at 24,731,000 guilders (US$9,421,000) 

in November. Of the total, 34 percent 
originated in the United States, 12 per- 
cent in Burma and Siam (rice) , 9 percent 
in the Netherlands, 7 percent in Italy, 
and 5 percent in Sarawak (petroleum). 
Exports amounted to 29,382,000 guilders 
(US$11,193,000), of which 73 percent 
were destined for the Netherlands and 15 
percent for the United States, while 7 
percent went to Singapore. 

Owing to the unfavorable-exchange 
situation, the Netherlands Indies Gov- 
ernment has found it necessary to reduce 





original schedules of purchases abroad, 
In the automotive field no exchange has 
been allotted since the close of 1946 fo, 
the import of passenger cars, and it is 
expected that purchases will be restricted 
to commercial vehicles for some months 
to come. 

The food situation in the occupieg 
areas improved somewhat in the latter 
part of March and the beginning of Apri] 
following the arrival of shipments of rice 
from abroad. The new crop of Java rice 
is expected to be available early in May, 
and it is believed that for some months 
thereafter no further imports will be re. 
quired. Food supplies in Republican ter. 
ritory are said to be adequate, but dis. 
tribution continues to be seriously handi- 
capped by the shortage of transport 
equipment. 

Early in April the Dutch announced 
plans to turn the coasting trade—as dis. 
tinct from the interisland and ocean 
trade, which remains in the hands of 
Dutch ‘shipping companies—over to the 
Indonesians. For this purpose the 
K. P. M. steamship company and the 
Government have formed a Foundation 
for the Joint Ownership of Vessels to 
acquire coasting craft of about 200 tons 
burden which will be placed at the dis- 
posal of the Indonesian companies 
formed to operate them. The organiza- 
tion will assist these companies to obtain 
operating capital permitting them to 
purchase the vessels as their resources 
increase. The ships are to be manned 
so far as possible by Indonesian crews. 
As an initial step the establishment of 
three Indonesian shipping companies is 
contemplated, one in Macassar, one in 
Menado, and one in Ambon, to alleviate 
the situation in the eastern islands where 
the movement of produce has been seri- 
ously hampered in consequence of the 
shortage of coasting vessels. 


Okinawa and 
Ryukyu Islands 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Resumption of Limited Postal Service— 
A restricted mail service was resumed on 
May 15, 1947, from the United States to 
Okinawa and all islands of the Ryukyu 
Group south of 30° north latitude, including 
Kuchinoshima, according to the U. S. Postal 
Bulletin of May 1947 

Postal Union (regular) mail is accepted 
at the following rates: Letters, up to 4 
pounds 6 ounces, 5 cents for the first ounce 
and 3 cents for each additional ounce; post 
cards, 3 cents single, 6 cents reply-paid; com- 
mercial papers, up to 4 pounds 6 ounces, 1} 
cents for each 2 ounces with a minimum 
charge of 5 cents; printed matter in general, 
up to 4 pounds 6 ounces, 1!, cents for each 
2 ounces; samples, up to 18 ounces, at 1% 
cents for each 2 ounces with a minimum 
charge of 3 cents; and small packets, up 
2 pounds 3 ounces, 3 cents for each 2 ounces 
with a minimum charge of 15 cents. 
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Registration, air-mail, money-order, and 
special-delivery services are not yet available. 

Packages should be addressed in English, 
but the address may be shown also in any 
other language, provided that, in such cases, 
the name of the post office, island where 
located, and the words “Ryukyu Islands,” be 
shown in an _ interlined translation in 
English. 

Beginning May 15, 1947, (uninsured and 
unregistered ) gift-parcel service for pack- 
ages not exceeding 11 pounds in weight to 
Okinawa and the Ryukyu Islands south of 
30° north latitude, including Kuchinoshima, 
was resumed. 

One customs declaration (Form 2966) and 
one Parcel Post sticker (Form 2922) should 
be affixed to each package. The words “Gift 
Parcel” must be conspicuously marked on 
the parcel and on the customs declaration, 
the latter bearing an itemized list of the 
contents and value of the package. Only 
one gift parcel per week may be mailed by 
the same sender to or for the same addressee. 
Such parcels must not measure more than 
72 inches in length and girth combined. 
Contents are limited to essential relief items, 
such as nonperishable foods, clothing, soap, 
and mailable medicines. 

Undeliverable parcels will not be returned 
to senders but will be disposed of by the 
postal authorities in the Ryukyu Islands. 


Palestine 


Tariffs and Trade Controls . 


Restriction on Importation of Automobiles 
by Returning Residents——The past practice 
of permitting returning residents to bring 
motor vehicles into Palestine without obtain- 
ing the necessary import license is to be dis- 
continued immediately according to a notice 
in the Palestine Gazette of March 27, 1947. 
Import licenses, obtainable from the Com- 
missioner for Commerce and Industry will. 
however, normally be granted to bona fide 
returning residents who have owned the 
motor vehicle in question for a “reasonable 
period prior to the date of import.” Permis- 
sion will not be granted by the Controller of 
Road Transport for the sale of such Cars 
within 1 year after their import unless there 
are very special circumstances which Justify 
an exception to this rule. 

{In general, household goods brought into 
Palestine by returning residents do not re- 
quire import licenses. Household appliances 
such as refrigerators must have import 
licenses if owned by settlers or returning resi- 
dents for less than 1 year.] 


Panama 


AIRGRAM FROM L.S. EMBASSY AT 
PANAMA CITY 


(Dated May 19, 1947) 


According to local bank and other re- 
liable sources, the economic situation in 
Panama during the latter part of April 
and the first 2 weeks of May was some- 
what difficult in spots. About 2 months 
ago, large amounts of merchandise cov- 
ering back orders placed by local firms 
began to arrive in large quantities with 
the result that the Panama Railroad 
Warehouse space was inadequate and 
merchandise remained in boxcars and on 
the docks. This condition also had an 
effect on collections, with sight drafts 
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not being paid as promptly as usual. 
Bank sources report also that recently 
there has been a noticeable increase in 
the number of firms applying for credit. 

Construction activities appear to be 
at the same high level. Both construc- 
tion cost and land values are extremely 
high. According to local construction 
companies, building costs are approxi- 
mately 100 percent above prewar levels. 

Local businessmen have reported a 
smaller consumer demand, although it is 
believed that the demand is not much 
less, but only that the inventories have 
increased very rapidly, filling the mer- 
chants’ shelves and taxing their finan- 
cial reserves. Although such basic com- 
modities as rice and a few other food- 
stuffs continue to be scarce, it is reported 
that there is an abundance of canned- 
food products and soft goods. It is re- 
ported also that the wholesale cost of 
some of the incoming merchandise is at 
a somewhat lower figure than previously, 
but the lower prices have not been 
passed on to the consumer, with the re- 
sult that the cost of living in Panama 
continues to be extremely high. Busi- 
nessmen in almost all fields report that 
there appears to be a surplus of labor, 
inasmuch as a greater number of per- 
sons are seeking employment. 

Executives of a large United States 
printing concern visited Panama in 
March with a view to studying the possi- 
bility of establishing a printing plant in 
the country for some well-known United 
States magazines. The company would 
use Panama as a distribution point for 
other Latin American Republics. The 
executives were impressed with the ad- 
vantages which would result from estab- 
lishing a plant in Panama, and, in April, 
made a proposal to the Government of 
Panama requesting certain concessions 
which are receiving consideration. 

The president of the Colon Chamber 
of Commerce in his annual report urged 
that the Government reduce taxes on 
articles of prime necessity in order to 
enable Panamanian merchants to com- 
pete with the commissaries and other 
businesses in the Canal Zone. He recom- 
mended also that the taxes on profits 
and on incomes be reduced. He sug- 
gested that the newly appointed Eco- 
nomic Council take steps to bring about 
this change, and he further urged the 
establishment of a free-trade zone in 
Colon at the earliest possible date. 

The low-cost housing project in Vista 
Hermosa was inaugurated officially on 
April 20, 1947, by the President of the 
Republic. This project was begun in 
January 1946 by the Banco de Urbaniza- 
cion y Rehabilitacién. About 16 dwell- 
ing units have been completed, and 
within a short time 76 more units will 
be ready for occupancy. The project 
when finished will contain 1,500 dwelling 
units and will be complete with stores, 


schools, church, and theater. The pur- 
chase prices of units range from $3,750 to 
$5,800, depending upon the size and num- 
ber of rooms. The required down pay- 
ment is $100, and the monthly payments 
range from $25 to $40. 

A new soft-drink bottling plant is be- 
ing constructed in Chitre, Province of 
Herrera, at a cost of $150,000. The com- 
pany will produce nonalcoholic beverages 
for consumption in the interior towns of 
the Republic, and it is stated that the 
plant will start operations in about 2 
months. 

The Ministry of Labor, Social Welfare, 
and Public Health has been authorized 
to approve a contract with the Social 
Security Bank for the construction and 
equipment of a tuberculosis hospital at a 
cost not to exceed $750,000 with a capac- 
ity for 200 patients. It is estimated that 
this Government hospital will be in op- 
eration within 1 year. 


Paraguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Additional 6-Percent Ad Valorem Surtaz 
on Non-Essential Imports Cancelled: Tem- 
porary 2-Percent Tax on Exports Estab- 
lished. —The additional surtax of 6 percent 
ad valorem, levied on imports of non- 
essential products into Paraguay, by a de- 
cree of June 6, 1946, has been cancelled by 
decree-law No. 18970 of April 2, 1947. This 
decree-law also established a new (addi- 
tional) export tax of 2 percent of official 
valuations or of f. o. b. prices, retroactive to 
January 1, 1947, to remain in effect for not 
more than 4 years from the date of the 
decree. The new export tax is one of a 
number of taxes established by this decree- 
law to provide funds for subsidies on wheat 
imports and for other emergency purposes. 

[For announcement of the 6-percent sur- 
tax, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 
20, September 7, and November 23, 1946. For 
announcement of the establishment of the 
last export tax, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of July 20, 1946.] 


Portugal 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Turpentine and Rosin: Export Duties 
Trebled.—Portuguese export duties on tur- 
pentine and rosin were increased by decree- 
law No. 36,172 of March 4, 1947, published in 
the Diario do Governo of that date, effec- 
tive immediately. The increase, in gold 
escudos per metric ton, was from 5 to 15 on 
turpentine, and from 2 to 6 on rosin. 


Sweden 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Licenses Obtainable for Goods 
Ordered Prior to March 15, 1947.—Referring 
to the current trade discussions in Washing- 
ton on the Swedish import restrictions placed 
in effect on March 15, 1947, the Swedish Le- 
gation has informed the Department of State 
that the Swedish Government is making 


(Continued on p. 31) 











Beverages 


FRENCH HOPs PRODUCTION 


The 1946 hops production in France is 
estimated at 12,745 metric quintals (1 
metric quintal—220.46 pounds), com- 
pared with 13,334 quintals in 1945 and 
an annual average of 21,474 quintals dur- 
ing the 10-year period 1930-39. The 
marked decline from prewar years is due 
to the extensive destruction of hops yards 
in Alsace (present Departments of Bas- 
Rhin and Haut-Rhin) during the Ger- 
man occupation. However, in view of the 
drop in beer output, domestic production 
of hops is sufficient for present French 
requirements, except for small quantities 
of special types not produced in France. 
Future French requirements, of both do- 
mestic and imported hops, will depend 
primarily on the availability of barley 
and coal for the brewing industry. 

Owing to an overpurchase of foreign 
hops by the Government, there is now 
an exportable surplus in France of about 
3,000 quintals of Alsatian and Czecho- 
slovak hops. 


WINE PRODUCTION, LUXEMBURG 


Luxemburg’s production of wine in 
1946 totaled about 8,000,000 liters (1 liter 
equals 26.42 gallons). It is expected that 
about 4,000,000 liters will be taken by the 
Grand Duchy of Luxemburg and the re- 
maining 4,000,000 liters will be exported 
to Belgium, the Netherlands, and the 
United States. 


Chemicals 


DIOCTYL PHTHALATE IN CANADA 


Canada’s first plant for the manufac- 
ture of dioctyl] phthalate will be estab- 
lished by Canadian Resins & Chemicals, 
Ltd., Montreal, according to the foreign 
press. The company will also expand 
its vinyl] sheet and film unit, the major 


consumer of DOP. Both projects are 


expected to be completed by mid-1948. 
This development marks a significant 
advance in the Dominion’s rapidly grow- 
ing plastics industry. Long an important 
producer of vinyl resins, Canada lacked 
facilities for the manufacture of plastic- 
ized products. The basic resin was ex- 
ported to the United States, plasticized 
here, and returned:to Canada. Con- 
struction of a plasticizing plant by Cana- 
dian Resins a year ago reduced this 
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traffic, and the new production facili- 
ties will cut imports still further. 


CHINESE IMPorTS, 1946 


China’s imports of chemicals and 
pharmaceuticals in 1946 were worth 
CN$81,048,431,000 ‘approximately US- 
$32,400,000). The United States ac- 
counted for 6.4 percent. 


GERMAN DYES RECEIVED IN CHINA 


Large shipments of German dyes re- 
ceived in Shanghai, China, at the end 
of- 1946 were worth CN$3,167,000,000 
(In December 1946, CN$3,350 equaled $1 
U. S. currency.) These imports are 
understood to have been released from 
bonded stocks held at Manila. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION PLANNED, 
HUNGARY 


The Hungarian chemical industry, 
under provisions of the Three-Year Plan, 
will attempt to increase production by 
42 percent over production in 1938. The 
increase is planned for the period August 
1947 to August 1950 


DYE PRODUCTION, JAPAN 


A production plan for dyes, designed 
to meet the requirements of the 1947 
domestic and export programs for fin- 
ished textiles, has been adopted in 
Japan, but no marked increase in output 
can be expected until intermediates can 
be imported. The first of these imports 
was expected in March 

One plant began production in Janu- 
ary of chrome colors needed to process 
wool for export. 


POLAND Buys FROM FRANCE 


Under an arrangement recently con- 
cluded, Poland will import from France 
chemical products worth $1,000,000. In 
addition, about 16,000 pounds of dyes 
worth approximately $38,000 will be 
imported. 


POTASSIUM-CHLORIDE IMPORTS, PORTUGAL 


Portugal’s imports of potassium chlo- 
ride in the 11-month period, January- 
November 1946, amounted to _ 17,560 
metric tons, worth $270,600. None was 
imported in 1945. Imports of this mate- 
rial in 1939 totaled 714 tons. 


POTASH FERTILIZERS, U. K. 
Potash fertilizers are still in short sup- 
ply in the United Kingdom, and farmers 
may not receive their full requirements 





this season. 


It was expected that larger 
amounts would be available than were 
supplied last year, but shipments from 
northern Europe were immobilized by aq- 
verse weather in February and March. 
Imports of potassium chloride dropped 
to 209,581 hundredweight (1 hundreg. 
weight 112 pounds) in February from 
394,621 in January. The January-Feb- 
ruary 1947 imports of 577,132 hundred. 
weight were little more than half those 
in the like amounts of 1946, which 
amounted to 1,018,999 hundredweight. 


PYRETHRUM CROP, TANGANYIKA 


Early estimates by Tanganyika’s De- 
partment of Agriculture place the Terri- 
tory’s 1947 pyrethrum crop at 350 long 
tons, which is lower than in 1946. 

The derris crop is estimated at 30 tons. 
the same as the 1946 final estimate. 


Construction 


IMPROVEMENT OF WATER SYSTEM, MEDEL- 
LIN, COLOMBIA 


Solicitation began in March for a bond 
isue, with a goal of 2,700,000 pesos to be 
spent on the improvement of the water 
system of Medellin, Colombia, including 
an additional aqueduct. 

The plan includes the construction of 
a new dam above the present filtration 
plant, at the aqueduct outlet; construc- 
tion of storage reservoirs in strategic lo- 
cations along two additional water- 
courses; improvement of the present dis- 
tribution and filtration facilities of the 
city, and increasing the storage capacity 
to 18,900,000 gallons daily from approxi- 
mately 7,600,000 gallons received under 
present conditions in the dry season. 

Preliminary studies, only, have been 
made. Dr. Rafael Uribe Uribe, chief of 
the municipal water purification plant, is 
being sent to the United States to study 
water-supply systems in cities compar- 
able to Medellin 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Cacao 
CacAO SHIPMENTS FROM GOLD COAST 


Exports of cacao from the Gold Coast, 
Africa, in March 1947 amounted to 31,431 
tons. Of this amount the United King- 
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dom took 12,733 tons, the United States 
10,197 tons, the Netherlands 3,625, New 
Zealand 2,508, Australia 1,165, South 
Africa 836, Palestine 250, Turkey 100, and 


Cyprus 12 tons. 


Fish and Products 


LARGE CATCH AND INCREASED CONSUMPTION, 
NETHERLANDS 


The 1946 fishing season was a memor- 
able one for the Netherlands. With a 
fleet which was less than two-thirds pre- 
war capacity at the close of the season, 
size of catches from the North Sea banks 
were such, that the total harvest of her- 
ring and other sea fish equaled the 1938 
production. 

The total catch is estimated at about 
142.000 metric tons, of which 68 percent 
was herring. The harvest of oysters and 
shell fish is estimated at 48,000 tons. 

As a result of the meat shortage, total 
consumption of sea fish in the Nether- 
lands has doubled prewar figures. Ap- 
proximately 75 percent of herring and 
sea fish went into domestic consumption, 
and for oysters and shell fish the figure 
is estimated at about 40 percent. Good 
distribution facilities have made fish 
available, even in the smallest towns, at 
least once a week and in many places 
oftener. 


Fruits and Vegetables 
BANANA EXPORTS, HONDURAS 


During 1946, the Honduran banana in- 
dustry, the basis of the country’s foreign 
trade, continued the steady improvement 
begun in 1944, after narrowly escaping 
ruin during the wartime shipping short- 
age of the preceding 2 years. 

Banana exports in 1946, which repre- 
sented nearly the total production, inas- 
much as losses of fruit from all causes 
were negligible, amounted to 14,183,557 
stems—an increase of 8 percent over 1945 
shipments of 13,138,442 stems, and the 
highest of any year since 1940 when 14,- 
533,551 stems were exported. The 1940 
figure might have been surpassed except 
for the serious blow-down of October 
1845, which destroyed several million 
plants due to reach maturity in 1946. 

Of the 1946 total exports, 12,039,105 
Stems or 85 percent were destined for the 
United States, and most of the remain- 
der went to Canada. A negligible frac- 
tion of the total, 89,626 stems, were di- 
verted to Sweden and the Netherlands 
during the shipping strike in the United 
States. 


Grain and Products 
RICE ByPrRopUCTS, CHILE 


A corporation with an authorized capi- 
tal of 6,000,000 pesos (Chilean peso 
US$0.0516) has been formed in Santiago, 
Chile, for the purpose of installing and 
operating a plant for the elaboration of 
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rice byproducts. The plant will engage 
in the manufacture of rice oil from rice 
millings. 


TRINIDAD’S RICE PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS 


During the 1946-47 crop year an esti- 
mated 19,000 short tons of rice were 
produced in the Colony of Trinidad and 
Tobago, British West Indies, as com- 
pared with 16,000 tons in the 1945-46 
season. The average prewar rate of 
annual production was less than 3,000 
short tons. About 22,500 acres are 
planted to rice in the colony, which is 
two and one-half times the prewar area, 
and it is not unlikely that an additional 
1,800 acres will be planted in the next 
year or two. 

During 1946 the colony’s imports of 
rice totaled 12,086 short tons, all of 
which came from British Guiana, at 
present the only source of supply under 
provisions of the International Food 
Emergency Council. 


Spices 
NUTMEG DEVELOPMENTS IN GRENADA 


The Grenada (British West Indies) 
1946 nutmeg crop has been reported 
short by nearly all growers, as a result of 
drier weather and the spread of “black 
blight.”” Despite this, nutmegs substan- 
tially exceeded all other products in ex- 
port value during 1946, as the high 
prices obtained have, in the total value 
of income, more than counterbalanced 
any decrease in yield. 

Plantings of mnutmegs- continues 
wherever conditions are considered suit- 
able, even at the expense of cocoa in 
some areas. The Nutmeg Industry 
Ordinance has not yet come into force 
but will probably do so some time this 
year, on a date to be proclaimed by the 
governor. The United States continues 
to be the principal buyer of Grenada 
nutmegs and the byproduct, mace. 

Exports of nutmegs to November 30, 
1946, were 2,301 tons, valued at BWI- 
$1,731,120, against 2,269 tons valued at 
BWI$1,344.907, in the preceding year. 
(BWI$1.18=USS$1.) 


Sugars and Products 
PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, BULGARIA 


Production of refined sugar in Bul- 
garia in 1946 totaled 30,000 tons. The 
five operating factories are owned by al- 
lied cooperative societies, and have a 
yearly capacity of 67,000 metric tons. 
Production always has been below 
capacity. 

From 1920 to 1940, an average area of 
13,500 hectares (1 hectare=2.471 acres) 
was planted to sugar beets, with a stead- 
ily increasing yield per hectare. In 1927 
the yield of sugar beets per hectare was 
14.23 tons, and in 1930 it had increased 


to 17.13 tons. The sugar content of the 
beets also has improved; in 1937 the 
average was 13.87 percent and in recent 
years the average has been 14 percent, 
with occasional peaks of up to 18 percent. 

Bulgaria imports sugar to augment the 
country’s reserves. Imports in 1936 
amounted to 2,500 tons; in 1939, 9,550 
tons; in 1940, 8,960 tons; and in 1941, 
26,177 tons. These imports were main- 
tained throughout the war, mostly from 
Czechoslovakia. No figures are available 
on 1945 and 1946 imports, and it is be- 
lieved they were negligible. No figures 
are available on the country’s present 
reserve of sugar. 


SUGAR SITUATION IN IRAN 


Iran’s 1946-47 production of refined 
sugar is reported to have totaled 32,500 
metric tons, about 12,000 tons more than 
was produced in 1945-46. In order to 
maintain more reasonable prices, the In- 
dustrial Bank has asked the Council of 
Ministers for authorization to sell 10,000 
tons of the 1946-47 sugar production in 
the free market. 

The Government also is encouraging 
the planting of sugar beets, and officials 
of the Industrial Bank estimate that 
31,000 hectares (hectare=2.471 acres) 
will be planted this year, compared with 
25,000 hectares in 1946. 

One incentive offered the growers for 
increasing the production of beets is an 
allowance of 17.6 pounds of sugar for 
each ton of beets delivered to the facto- 
ries. This allowance was formerly 11 
pounds. 


OUTPUT AND TRADE, MARTINIQUE 


Sugar production in Martinique, 
French West Indies, in 1946 amounted to 
23,530 metric tons, more than double the 
1945 output. 

Exports of sugar from Martinique in 
1946 totaled 165,194 metric quintals 
(metric quintal=220.46 pounds), com- 
pared with 482,360 quintals in 1945. 


Leather and 
Products 


ARGENTINE SHIPMENTS OF QUEBRACHO AND 
URUNDAY EXTRACTS 


During the first 3 months of 1947 Ar- 
gentina exported 48,840 metric tons of 
quebracho extract and 832 tons of 
urunday extract, as compared with ship- 
ments of 68,240 tons of quebracho extraci 
in like months of 1946. These totals in- 
clude quantities of Paraguayan quebra- 
cho extract shipped in transit through 
Argentina. 

Approximately 6,141 metric tons of 
quebracho extract were consumed in 
Argentina during the first quarter of 
this year. 
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HIDES AND SKINS SHIPPED FROM 
KARACHI, INDIA 


Declared exports from Karachi, India, 
during 1946 included 240,280 hides and 
16,054,483 skins, compared with 67,536 
and 13,090,865 pieces, respectively, in 
1945. 

During the first 2 months of 1947, ex- 
ports included 261 tons of buffalo hides, 
224 tons of buffalo calfskins, 188 tons of 
cattle hides, 13 tons of calfskins, 7 tons 
of miscellaneous hides, 1,060 tons of goat- 
skins, and 478 tons of sheepskins. 


Medicinals and 


Crude Drugs 


BRAZILIAN IMPORTS 


Brazil’s imports of medicinal roots in 
the first 7 months of 1946 amounted to 34 
metric tons, valued at 839,000 cruzeiros, 
of which the United States accounted for 
21 metric tons, with a value of 655,000 
cruzeiros. Imports of medicinal leaves 
and barks in the same period totaled 126 
metric tons, with a value of 1,725,000 
cruzeiros, the United States sending 49 
metric tons. valued at 951,000 cruzeiros. 


IMPORTS, CEYLON 


Ceylon’s imports of drugs and medi- 
cines during the second half of 1946 
amounted to 18,432 hundredweight, val- 
ued at 3,557,221 rupees, compared with 
7,792 hundredweight and 2,585,324 ru- 
pees, in the corresponding period of 1945. 
Such imports in the first half of 1946 to- 
taled 15,298 hundredweight, valued at 
2,928,130 rupees. 


CAMPHOR AND CAMPHOR OIL, JAPAN 


Japan’s output of camphor and cam- 
phor oil in January 1947 amounted to 
80,765 kilograms and 177,764 kilograms, 
respectively. During 1946, production of 
camphor aggregated 476,361 kilograms, 
and of camphor oil, 587,052 kilograms, 
states a Far Eastern trade paper. 

During the period from September 1945 
to December 1946, camphor exports to- 
taled only 30 metric tons, all destined for 
the United States. 

The decline in production of camphor 
results from the great shortage of cam- 
phor trees. If reforestation is carried 
on, certain sources believe that the sched- 
uled output goal of 2,000 to 2,500 metric 
tons each year may be attained. 

Of the total camphor output, about 80 
percent is available in Kyushu, 10 per- 
cent in Shikoku, and the remainder in 
Honshu. Crude camphor is manufac- 
tured by an extremely primitive method 
in Japan, with the use of simple distilla- 
tors. Crude camphor is then refined at 
larger factories. Camphor oil, obtained 
simultaneously with the crude product, 
is cracked by vacuum equipment into 
various constituents. 
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PRODUCTION, IMPORTS, AND EXpPorTS, ITALY 


Pharmaceutical production in Italy 
during 1947, under favorable circum- 
stances, is expected to amount to about 
3,350 metric tons, as compared with about 
1,000 tons in 1946, according to reliable 
sources. 

Imports of quinine, alkaloids, and salts 
into Italy during the first 11 months of 
1946 amounted to 11 metric tons, valued 
at 90,891,000 lire. Such exports in the 
same period had a value of 1,673,000 lire. 
Imports of medicinal plants in the Janu- 
ary-November period of 1946 totaled 195 
tons, valued at 14,769,000 lire, and ex- 
ports of these products were 1,920 tons, 
valued at 93,178,000 lire. 

From January through November 1946, 
Italy’s imports of synthetic medicines 
were 52 tons, with a value of 124,133,000 
lire, exports of these products having a 
value of 148,000 lire. During these same 
months, imports of pharmaceutical prep- 
arations and patent medicines were 1,032 
tons, with a value of 114,567,000 lire, and 
exports amounted to 74 tons, valued at 
21,997,000 lire. 


UNITED KINDDOM’s IMPORTS 


British imports of quinine and quinine 
salts during January and February 1947 
amounted to 164,635 ounces, compared 
with 25,000 ounces in the like months of 
1946, reports the British press. In the 
same period of 1947, Great Britain im- 
ported 76 hundredweight of medicinal 
oils, in comparison with 1,500 hundred- 
weight in the first two months of 1946. 

Menthol imports into the United 
Kingdom during the January-February 
period of 1947 declined to 2,994 pounds, 
from 86,984 pounds in the correspond- 
ing months of 1946. 

The value of British imports of pro- 
prietary medicines in the 2 months rose 
to £21,057 from only £541 in the com- 
parable months of the preceding year. 
In January-February the value of im- 
ports of other drugs and medicines in- 
creased to £128,191, from £74,364 in the 
corresponding months of 1946. 


STREPTOMYCIN PRODUCTION, U. K. 


Current production of streptomycin in 
Great Britain is very limited, but it is 
hoped that by June 1947 it will be about 
250 grams per month, reports the British 
press. The Medical Research Council 
has organized clinical trials at selected 
hospitals in certain types of tuberculosis 
cases. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


SLIGHT INCREASE IN PRODUCTION, JAPAN 


Japan’s production of paint and other 
protective coatings increased slightly at 





the beginning of 1947, but stocks of dry. 
ing oils are too low to permit the present 
rate of output to be maintaineg 
Domestic production of oils is insufficient 
to meet even the most essential require. 
ments. 


PAINT SHORTAGE IN Norway 


The paint shortage in Norway con. 
tinues because of sharp reductions ip 
imports of linseed oil. It is expected that 
some form of allocation will be necessary, 


Paper and 
Related Products 


ROOFING PAPER AND ASPHALT Ft, 
ARGENTINA 


The Argentine roofing-paper and 
asphalt-felt industry was declared to be 
of national interest in a decree pub- 
lished in the Argentine Boletin Oficial of 
March 28, 1947. This enabling decree 
leaves the details of enforcement in the 
hands of the Ministry of Industry and 
Commerce, which undoubtedly will have 
the power to limit or suspend completely 
the importation of construction papers 
of the types described. 

The quality of the felts and roofing 
papers produced in Argentina generally 
is inferior to the imported ones, show- 
ing, in some cases, impregnation as low 
as 20 percent in domestic varieties, com- 
pared with 90 percent in imported types. 
There appears to be some recognition of 
this in the preamble to the Government’s 
present decree in which it refers to the 
ability of the domestic manufacturers to 
fill the domestic requirements for con- 
struction papers of “average quality.” It 
may be presumed, therefore, that the 
importation of superior grades of paper, 
of which the United States is the princi- 
pal supplier, will not suffer serious re- 
duction at the present time. 


Petroleum 
and Products 


SIGNIFICANT CANADIAN FIGURES 


Production of crude petroleum in 
Canada was 7,612,520 barrels during 
1946, compared with 8,569,197 during 


1945, the break-down by Provinces being 
as follows (in barrels): Alberta, 7,138,- 
532; Saskatchewan, 136,346; Northwest 
Territory, 187,029; Ontario, 122,032; New 
Brunswick, 28,581. There was a steady 
decline in monthly output from a peak 
of 680,327 barrels in January to 600,119 
barrels in December. According to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statist’cs report for 
1945, the number of productive wells in 
operation fell from 2,196 at the begin- 
ning of that year to 2,145 at the end of 
the year. On the 139 wells drilled dur- 
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ing 1945, 78 were productive and 61 dry 
holes. 

Refinery output rose from 59,883,799 
parrels during 1945 to 66,752,345 barrels 
in 1946, and consisted of the following 
products (in barrels): naphtha deriva- 
tives, 728,849; aviation gasoline, 250,328; 
motor gasoline, 31,372,131; tractor dis- 
tillate, 1,248,598; kerosene and stove oil, 
2,944,288; light fuel oil, 9,179,802; heavy 
fuel oil, 15,692,170; asphalt, 2,679,459; 
coke, 313,488; lubricating oil, 1,646,485; 
grease, 80,473, wax and candles, 103,661; 
polymer feed stocks, 512,513. Exports 
of petroleum products were 1,005,118 
parrels during 1946, compared with 
2,227,162 in 1945. 


Or. EXPLORATION IN AUSTRALIA 
Exploratory oil concessions have been 
granted to the Australian Mining and 
Smelting Co., Ltd., covering 9,000 square 
miles near the Western Australia and 
Northern Territory border, and to the 
Roma Blocks Oil Co., covering 10,000 
square miles in Queensland. The Com- 
monwealth Government, which recently 
released, through the Minister for Supply 
and Shipping, a document outlining its 
intention to assist in oil exploration, ex- 
pects to commence a geophysical survey 

of certain areas almost immediately. 

PECHELBRONN FIELD, FRANCE 

Reconstruction of the war-damaged 
facilities in France’s Pechelbronn oil 
field has progressed to the point where 
production in December 1946 was over 
4,000 metric tons—70 percent of the 
prewar level. Pertinent data on the op- 
erations of the Pechelbronn Oil Co. dur- 

ing 1945 and 1946 are shown below: 


Item 1945 1946 

Number of wells drilled | s 31 
Number of meters drilled | 4,862 18, 314 
Number of wildcat wells drilled: 

Oil i) 0 

Dry. 1 i 
Number of field wells drilled 

Oil 4 21 

Dry 3 6 
Number of pumping wells at year end 61y 707 
Production 

From wells metric tons 15, OW2 33, 042 

From mines do 12, 555 18, 385 


TUNISIAN IMPORTS 


Imports of petroleum products into 
Tunisia rose from 561,060 barrels in 1945 
to 1,011,930 in 1946, the countries of 
origin being as follows (amounts in bar- 
rels): United States, 471,098; France, 
317,955; Palestine, 222,877. Gas and 
fuel-oil imports in 1946 were double the 
1939 level, as the result of increased use 
in industry and on farms, in the opera- 
tion of railroad locomotives, and in elec- 
trical power plants. 

Although there is no petroleum pro- 
duction in Tunis, the Syndicat d’Etudes 
et de Recherches Petroliéres, a Govern- 
ment company, will soon commence ex- 
Ploratory work there, and has purchased 
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two 10,000-foot rotary drilling rigs for 
that purpose. 


JAPAN’s INDUSTRY 


Salient statistics on the Japanese oil 
industry during 1945 and 1946 are pre- 
sented below (in barrels unless otherwise 
stated) : 


Item 1945 1946 
Crude petroleum production 1, 543, 893 | 1, 342, 229 
Number of wells drilled ; 119 95 
Oil. 71 35 
Cas F g | 6 
Dry 39 54 
Imports of petroleum products 157, 056 | 2, 546, 847 


Refinery output: 


Liquid products 1, 608, 742 | 1, 229, 356 


Other products_.metriec tons 16, 891 20, 048 
Petroleum products marketed: } 
Gasoline 501,250 | 852,326 
Kerosene... 197, 61 | 258, O91 
Gas oil 109, 339 | 438, OSO 
Diese! oil \ 1, 722, 5&4 
Fuel oil = | 780, 979 | 29, 003 
Lubricating oil ..| 350, 9€3 g 474, 046 
Total liquid products 1, § 639, 792 | 3, 774, 100 
Other products._metrie tons 12, 320 | 12, 745 


URUGUAY’S PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 

Crude-oil runs to still in Uruguay rose 
to 2,503,866 barrels in 1946 from 1,965,- 
417 barrels in 1945, and output of refined 
products was as follows (in barrels): 
Gasoline, 781,553; aviation gasoline, 14,- 
364; kerosene, 428,992; gas oil, 226,680; 
fuel oil, 894,896; Diesel oil, 92,919; 
turpentine, 1,178. 

Sales of petroleum products during the 
first 9 months of 1946 were 2,777,122 bar- 
rels, compared with 2,484,115 during the 
year 1945, and consisted of the following 
(in barrels) : Gasoline, 579,146; kerosene, 
309,412; gas oil, 128,375; Diesel oil, 
98,740; fuel oil, 1,661,449. Imports dur- 
ing the year 1946 comprised 1,854,222 
barrels of crude oil and 1,629,305 barrels 
of petroleum products. 


VENEZUELAN FIGURES 


Salient statistics of the Venezuelan 
petroleum industry for the months of 
January and February, 1947, are shown 
below (in barrels, unless otherwise 


stated) : 

January- 

fai February February 

1947 1947, 

cumulative 
Crude-petroleum production 32, 697, 685 68, 470, 537 
Crude-petroleum exports 31,038,779 | 63, 564, 947 
Crude-petroleum refined 2, O87, 512 5, 020, 866 
Refined products exported | 1,710, 490 3, 742, 694 
Number of wells drilled tis 124 
Oil 61 115 
Dry 7 y 


Rubber and 
Products 


MALAYAN TRADE 


During the first quarter of 1937, 83,455 
long tons of crude rubber and latex were 
imported into Singapore and the Ma- 
layan Union, while 228,448 long tons 
were exported. Net exports, therefore, 


were 144,993 long tons. Latex figures 
included above were: imports, 53 long 
tons; exports, 3,502 long tons. 

Major parts of the imports came from 
the Netherlands Indies—Sumatra, alone, 
supplying 45,839 tons, or 55 percent, of 
total rubber imports. 

Chief shares of the rubber exports dur- 
ing the period went to the United States 
(70,511 tons or 31 percent), and the 
United Kingdom (50,467 tons or 22 per- 
cent), but Canada, Argentina, Hong 
Kong, Italy, Australia, and Sweden re- 
ceived sizable quantities. Imports and 
exports, by principal countries, for the 
first 3 months of 1947 are shown in the 
accompanying tables. 


Imports of Crude Rubber and Latex Into 
Silnyapore and the Malayan Union, 
January-March 1947 


{Long tons] 


7 . Total, 
From— nae fate nl March 3 

cl diet Ria | months 

Sumatra. ___. ..|18, 621 |16,026 |16,192 | 45, 839 

Dutch Borneo 2,484 | 1,617 | 1,385 5, 486 
Other Netherlands | | 

Indies 1, 102 727 724 2, 553 

Sarawak ._. 2,677 | 2,853 | 3, 166 8, 696 

British North Borneo 

Labuan_.__--- 803 577 481 | 1,861 

Brunei... : 21 204 26 | 251 

Burma___._. 144} 938 | 229 1,311 

French Indochina... 194 | 55 | 1,673 1, 922 

Siam ; 5, 730 | 4,988 | 4,818 15, 536 

Total 26,776 27,985 | 28, 694 83, 455 


Exports of Crude Rubber and Latex From, 
Singapore and the Malayan Union, 
January—March 1947 


{Long tons] 


: - Total, 
To— _ — March 3 
s —_s months 
United States_- 17,751 |18, 236 |34,524 | 70,511 
Canada 8, 266 | 6,341 | &, 462 23, 069 
Mexico. —— 100 | 2, 605 309 3, 014 
Argentina : 1,731 | 7,309 | 7,376 16, 416 
Other South American | 
and West Indies-_. 939 | 611 | 1, 261 2, 811 
Belgium . .-| 1,812 | 1,800 | 1,352 | 4,964 
Czechoslovakia : 70 640 | 509 | 1,119 
Denmark. -. ‘ 270 243 | 497) 1,010 
France_. 25 43 | 3,898 | 3,966 
Germany. ; 1, 785 | 1, 785 
Italy. 3, 892 | 3,718 701 8, 311 
Netherlands 1,150/ 1,160} &45)| 2,855 
Norway. --- : 426 | 691 | 38 1, 155 
Spain 517 | 1,396 |_-- 1,913 
Sweden 2,099 | 1,980 | 1,363 | 5,442 
United Kingdom 19, 640 |14, 687 |16, 140 50, 467 
U.8.8.R : | 3, 750 | 3, 750 
Other Europe--- 548 | 799 | 43 | 1,390 
Hong Kong. 1,231 | 2,583 | 4,931 | 8,745 
Japan__- | 1,650} 480; 1,915 4,045 
Other Asia_-. | 68 | 136] 464 668 
Australia. _- aoe 2,964 | 2,113 | 1,519 6, 596 
New Zealand 154 | 67 19 240 
Union of South Africa 1, 898 179 | 1,654 3, 731 
Other Africa 303 75 97 475 
TOW scx. ‘ 67, 504 |69, 577 (91,367 | 22s, 448 


Rubber production on estates of 100 
acres or more in the Malayan Union 
amounted to 80,007 long tons during the 
first quarter of 1947, and output of small 
holders was estimated at 81,348 long 
tons—a total of 161,355 long tons. For 
the peak year 1941, Malayan rubber pro- 
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duction was estimated at 600,000 long 
tons. 

Total rubber stocks (port, dealers’, and 
estate) in the Malayan Union and Singa- 
pore, excluding stocks on small holdings, 
aggregated 160,457 long tons on March 
31, 1947, compared with 170,297 tons on 
February 28, 161,348 tons on January 31, 
and 149,157 tons on December 31, 1946 


Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


CEYLON’S PERFUMERY IMPORTS 


Ceylon’s imports of perfumery in the 
last half of 1946 amounted to 4,936 hun- 
dredweight, valued at 1,117,811 rupees, 
compared with 4,699 hundredweight and 
1,768,406 rupees in the like period of 1945. 
Such imports in the first 6 months of 
1946 totaled 6,983 hundredweight, valued 
at 1,336,472 rupees. 


Soap In SHORT SUPPLY, ECUADOR 


The world shortage of fats and caus- 
tics has placed Ecuadoran soap manufac- 
turers in a difficult position. Soap prices 
have not yet increased, although the sup- 
ply is very short. Price rises are ex- 
pected, in view of the high cost of im- 
ported ingredients. 


FRENCH EXPORTS 


Total exports of French perfumery and 
soap were valued at $12,877,000 in 1946. 
In addition, exports valued at $7,240,800 
were shipped to the French colonial 
areas. 

Exports of volatile oils from France 
during 1946 were valued at $9,072,000. 


PURCHASES BY ITALY 


Italian imports of essential oils and 
terpenes during the first 11 months of 
1946 amounted to 7 metric tons, valued 
at 12,614,000 lire, while exports in this 
category totaled 711 tons, with a value 
of '1,133,608,000 lire. Total imports of 
perfumes were 44 tons in the same period, 
with a value of 19,199,000 lire, exports 
amounting to 9 tons, valued at 7,791,000 
lire. 

From January through November 1946, 
imports of soap were 5,712 tons, valued 
at 83,097,000 lire. There were no exports. 


PHILIPPINE TRADE 


Imports of soap and toilet preparations 
into the Philippine Republic during 1946 
were valued at 13,798,835 pesos. 

Exports of soap in the same year 
amounted to 678,000 kilograms, valued 
at 451,000 pesos. China accounted for 
620,000 kilograms, with a value of 402,000 
pesos; Hongkong, 55,000 kilograms, val- 
ued at 48,000 pesos; and the United 
States, 3,000 kilograms, valued at 2,000 
pesos. 
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Exports in 1940 totaled 1,191 kilograms, 
with a value of 158,000 pesos. 


ESSENTIAL-OIL SHIPMENTS FROM 
HONG KONG 


Declared exports of essential oils from 
Hong Kong to the United States during 
January and February 1947 included 
24,800 pounds of cassia oil, valued at $55,- 
022; 883,860 pounds of aniseed oil, valued 
at $331,238; and 3,600 pounds of cam- 
phor oil, with a value of $1,400 (U. S. 
currency). Most of these shipments 
were reexports from neighboring coun- 
tries. 


IMPORTS OF ESSENTIAL OILS AND AROMATIC 
Guns, U. K. 


Imports of natural essential oils into 
Great Britain during the first 2 months 
of 1947 amounted to 692,645 pounds, 
compared with 662,950 pounds in the like 
period of 1946, reports a British trade 
journal. During the same period of 1947, 
4,736 pounds of synthetic essential oils 
were imported, compared with only 2 
pounds in the like months of 1946. 

Gum-arabic imports into Great Brit- 
ain in January and February totaled 15,- 
512 hundredweight, compared with 13,- 
426 hundredweight in the corresponding 
months of 1946. The amounts of gum 
tragacanth and kKaraya gum imported 
during the first 2 months of 1947 were 
4,631 hundredweight and 3,018 hundred- 
weight, respectively. These figures com- 
pared with imports of 2,206 hundred- 
weight of karaya gum and 1,137 hundred- 
weight of gum tragacanth in the Janu- 
ary-February period of 1946. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


DEVELOPMENTS IN NORWAY 


Textile rationing is expected to con- 
tinue in Norway at least throughout the 
first half of 1947. Sufficient quantities 
of essential textile materials are avail- 
able abroad, but prices are reported high. 
Adequate supplies of yarn are still diffi- 
cult to obtain, but larger quantities have 
been obtained from Italy, Finland, and 
Belgium. Norwegian wool and cotton 
yarn producers are expanding capacities, 
and, as soon as the supply situation im- 
proves, the present system of distribut- 
ing yarns to textile factories will be dis- 
continued. 

Improvement in finished textile-goods 
supplies is anticipated during this first 
half of 1947. Production of clothing may 
continue far below prewar volume— 
mostly because of machinery and man- 
power shortages. Importations of textile 
goods are expected to be limited by rea- 
son of scarcities abroad and the need 
for conserving foreign exchange. 





OUTPUT OF BELGIAN TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


The Belgian textile industry has made 
remarkable progress toward recovery 
since the war. The maximum produc. 
tion level in 1946 was reached in October. 
In the remaining months of the year a 
fuel shortage caused a slight decline in 
output. 

Average monthly figures on the pro- 
duction of textiles in 1946, as compared 
with 1937, follows: 


tverage Monthly Output, Belgium Tertile 


Industry, 1937 and 1946 


Item 1937 1946 


Cotton Metric tons Metric tons 
OF, 


Spinning 6, 225 5, 8° 
Weaving 5, 228 34 
Wool: on 
Scouring 1, 666 1, 631 
Combing 1, 883 1, 544 
Spinning, carded yarn 1, 150 1, 517 
Spinning, combed yarn 1, 183 1, 380 
Weaving HOO 1. 768 
Flax and hemp 
Flax spinning 1, 270 7 
Hemp spinning 417 354 
Rayon 
Filament 662 662 
Staple fiber i) 1, 026 
Weaving 267 


1S{ 


Exports of Belgian textiles in 1946 
amounted to 110,148,000 pounds, valued 
at $72,235,000. By comparison, exports 
in 1937 totaled 394,431,000 pounds valued 
at $95,713,000. The principal foreign 
markets in 1946, in order of importance, 
were the United States, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, the Netherlands, and Norway. In 
1937, the chief markets were the United 
States, the Netherlands, the United King- 
dom, Germany, and Argentina. 


Cotton and Products 
MoRrE MILLS FOR INDIA 


Erection of 125 new cotton-textile 
mills in India has been proposed, states 
a foreign trade publication. Planned dis- 
tribution by Provinces and States is as 
follows: Bombay, 24 (352,000 spindles); 
Madras, 16 (325,000 spindles) ; Bengal, 12 
(264,000 spindles) ; United Provinces, 15 
(437,000 spindles); Punjab, 9 (213,000 
spindles); Bihar, 6 (151,000 spindles); 
Central Provinces and Berar, 4 (119,000 
spindles); Orissa, 3 (75,000 spindles); 
Sind, 4 (100,000 spindles); and the (Na- 
tive) States, 32 (708,000 spindles). 


PARAGUAN SITUATION 


Cotton acreage in Paraguay for the 
1946-47 crop is estimated at 60,000 hec- 
tares (148,000 acres), an increase of 
about 25,000 acres over the preceding 
crop year. It is estimated that the 
1946-47 crop will amount to from 12,600 
to 13,200 metric tons of lint cotton com- 
pared with 10,000 tons in 1945-46. 

At the end of 1946 Paraguay had nine 
cotton-ginning establishments. One 
mill plans construction of a new plant 
(four units) at Asuncion, to be in opera- 
tion by June 1947. 
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According to trade estimates for 1946, 
60 percent of total lint-cotton exports 
were destined for China and Europe; 20 
percent for Venezuela, Colombia, and 
Ecuador. The remaining 20 percent 
was shipped directly to Uruguay. 

Consumption of cotton by the two local 
textile mills during 1947 is estimated at 
1.200 metric tons. Both mills plan to 
increase production substantially, but 
delay in receiving new equipment is ex- 
pected to retard output until 1948. A 
rayon weaving mill near Asuncion may 
expand its activities by constructing a 
new cotton mill at San Lorenzo, for both 
spinning and weaving. 

According to trade estimates, when the 
present expansion of the textile indus- 
try is completed (probably late 1948 or 
1949) the industry will consume an- 
nually 5,000 to 6,000 metric tons of 
domestic cotton. Production of cotton 
goods probably will total 20,000,000 to 
22,000,000 linear yards annually and 
make Paraguay self-sufficient in stand- 
ard types of cotton textiles. 


AUSTRALIA’S FLAX 


Only about 18,400 acres of flax were 
grown in Australia in 1946, compared 
with 41,413 acres in 1945. Production of 
line fiber and tow during the year ended 
June 30, 1946, totaled 2,791 long tons and 
4.965 long tons, respectively, compared 
with 3,221 tons and 6,159 tons in the pre- 
ceding year. 

Exports of flax fiber for the year ended 
June 30, 1946, amounted to 1,738 tons, 
and in the preceding year to 2,278 tons. 
During the last 6 months of 1946, 1,137 
tons were exported. All shipments went 
to the United Kingdom. 

Flax yarns were imported in the 
amount of 73,532 pounds in the year that 
ended June 30, 1946, against 74,394 
pounds in the preceding year. In the 
last half of 1946 imports totaled 27,508 
pounds. 


EXPORTS, IMPORTS, AND CONSUMPTION, 
CHILE 


Chile’s exports of flax fibers are greater 
than internal consumption. Of total 
production, 85 percent is controlled by a 
local flax-growers’ association. 

In prewar years, despite domestic fiber 
production, all linen thread and fabrics 
were imported. Now the local industry 
makes all of Chile’s thread, both cotton 
and linen, and linen fabrics are improv- 
ing in quality. Some linen products were 
imported from Switzerland and France 
during the latter part of 1946. 

Production of hemp products during 
1946 was practically limited to internal 
consumption, except for small quantities 
exported to neighboring countries. Cord- 
age, carpeting, and matting are the prin- 
cipal products. 

Jute fiber is imported for bag manu- 
facture, as the plant capacity is not 
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equal to requirements. Finished jute 
bags are imported on a large scale for 
the nitrate industry. 

Approximately 600 tons of sisal or hen- 
equen fibers are imported annually for 
binder twine. Domestic production of 
“formio” (species of sisal) is the source 
of about 250 tons of binder twine a year. 


HENEQUEN AND KENAF, CUBA 


Production of henequen fiber in Cuba 
in 1946 totaled 30,500,000 pounds, com- 
pared with 29,100,000 pounds in 1945. 
This was the largest output since 1940 
(37,900,000 pounds) but about 8 percent 
less than the 1936-40 average of 33,200,- 
000 pounds. 








French Establish Allocation 
Program for Timber Exports 
From West Africa 


An allocation program for timber exports 
during 1947 from French West African terri- 
tories has been established recently by the 
French Government. It is understood, how- 
ever, that the ability to supply the quantities 
allocated to various countries which have been 
assigned a quota will depend on whether equip- 
ment needed for timber production in those 
territories can be obtained. 

The United States is among the countries 
receiving an allocation. Accordingly, Amer- 


ican timber importers may wish to investigate 
the possibility of obtaining supplies from 
French West African Colonies. ‘To assist in 


locating timber suppliers, the Office of Inter- 
national Trade, of the U. S. Department of 
Commerce, is in a position to furnish a current 
list of exporters in those colonies. The list is 
available for $1 from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division or from District Offices of this 
Department. The full title of the list is: Busi- 
ness Firms—French West Africa. 








Domestic fiber consumption approxi- 
mated 25,600,000 pounds, compared with 
30,600,000 pounds in 1945. 

Total carry-over stocks of henequen 
fiber on January 1, 1947, neared 7,900,000 
pounds. Exports of henequen fiber dur- 
ing 1946 totaled 136,052 pounds, com- 
pared with 62,869 pounds in 1945. In 
1945, exports of twine and cord totaled 
391,325 pounds, and of rope 19,791,858 
pounds. 

Of the 5,247,570 pounds of rope ex- 
ported, the United States was the leading 
purchaser, having taken 2,262,316 
pounds. The U. S. S. R. was the next 
largest single purchaser, with 749,886 
pounds, followed by: Argentina, 457,060 
pounds; Puerto Rico, 445,391 pounds; 
China, 362,112 pounds; Venezuela, 
232,303 pounds; and France, 188,022 
pounds. 

Cuba has been experimenting with 
kenaf fiber, a potential commercial rival 


of jute. While some further work on 
decorticating is reported necessary, to 
make the fiber thoroughly adaptable 
commercially, the basic field and agro- 
nomic problem is said to be’in process 
of satisfactory solution. 


FIBER EXPORTS, ECUADOR 


During 1946, Ecuador exported 611 
metric tons of kapok, as compared with 
397 tons in 1945. In both years the 
United States and Cuba were the prin- 
cipal destinations. 

Exports of mocora fiber dropped to 67 
metric tons in 1946 from 103 tons in the 
preceding year. Chief purchasers were 
the United States, which took 22 tons in 
1946 and 53 tons in 1945, and Peru, which 
accounted for 37 tons in 1946 and 50 tons 
in 1945. 


FRENCH IMPORTS 


During 1946 France imported 17,- 
672,700 kilograms of jute, 7,826,000 kilo- 
grams of sisal, 4,803,400 kilograms of 
hemp, 22,693,700 kilograms of flax fiber, 
and 15,754,800 kilograms of flax waste. 
More than two-thirds of the flax fiber 
came from Belgium. 

Export of unbleached flax yarn in 1946 
amounted to 3,387,800 kilograms and 
bleached to 23,900 kilograms. 


SISAL-FIBER PRODUCTION, HAITI 


Approximately 34,148,205 pounds of 
sisal fiber are expected from Haiti’s 1947 
commercial crop, as compared with 
25,946,039 pounds in 1946. Production 
of flume tow, waste, and white tow is 
estimated at 8,205,576 pounds, somewhat 
higher than the 6,223,004 pounds pro- 
duced in the preceding year. 


ABACA PRODUCTION AND EXporTS, REPUBLIC 
OF THE PHILIPPINES 


Production of abaca fiber in the 
Philippine Republic during 1946 totaled 
392,576 bales (of about 278 pounds), as 
compared with the prewar annual aver- 
age of 1,000,000 bales. During the first 
quarter of 1947, output amounted to 175,- 
286 bales. 

Most of the domestic consumption is 
accounted for by two cordage mills, 
which manufactured a total of 2,500 
metric tons of rope in'1946. More than 
half of the output was exported to the 
United States and China. 

Exports of fiber during 1946 amounted 
to 339,719 bales. All of the shipments 
went to the United States, the United 
Kingdom, and Canada, in the order 
named. 


DECREASE IN JUTE EXPORTS, INDIA 


Exports of raw jute from India in the 
period July 1, 1946, through January 31, 
1947, declined to 960,000 bales from 
1,107,000 bales in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1945-46. The decrease in exports 
is expected to widen considerably by 
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July 1947 because export quotas have 
been reduced by 50 percent for the 
January—June period. 

An Institute of Jute Technology will be 
established in connection with Calcutta 
University. Students will be trained in 
the administration of India’s jute mills 
in order to develop the industry along 
more scientific lines. Students desig- 
nated to receive training are to be 
selected largely by operators of the jute 
mills. 


Fiax AND LINEN INDUSTRIES (NORTHERN 
IRELAND), U. K. 


From the Northern Ireland flax-grow- 
ing area of 35,778 acres in 1946, approxi- 
mately 5,600 long tons of scutched flax 
fiber were obtained, as compared with 
14,200 tons in 1945 from 80,299 acres. 

A significant difference in the sources 
of fiax-fiber imports into the United 
Kingdom is noted in 1946 from those of 
1945. In 1946 imports of flax fiber 
totaled 18,624 long tons, of which 9,496 
tons (compared with 531 tons in 1945) 
were obtained from Belgium), 4,713 tons 
from Eire, and 1,631 tons from Australia. 
Flax-fiber imports in 1945 totaled 17,724 
tons, of which the U. S. S. R. supplied 
7,040 tons; Eire, 4,994 tons; Australia, 
2,103 tons, and Egypt, 1,439 tons. Dur- 
ing January 1947, imports of flax fiber 
from Belgium amounted to 2,438 tons, 
the largest quantity imported from Bel- 
gium during any month since the end 
of the war. Imports of tow during both 
years came principally from British 
Dominions. 

The linen industry in Northern Ireland 
at the end of 1946 operated at a higher 
production level than for several months. 
The year also brought a substantial ex- 
pansion in exports, which reached a 
postwar high in November 1946. 

However, early in February 1947, 
added to the labor shortage was the fuel 
crisis, and yarn and fabric production 
declined. Spinning mills have been un- 
able to meet demand from weavers for 
yarn. Preliminary estimates indicate 
that, during February, with reduced fuel 
consumption, yarn output declined 15 to 

20 percent. Yarn output in 1946 was 
approximately 25 percent higher than 
1945. 

The total value of linen and hemp 
manufactures exported from the United 
Kingdom during 1946 amounted to £14,- 
154,885, as compared with £3,868 445 dur- 
ing 1945 and £5,478,018 in 1938. Of the 
total value in 1946, piece goods ac- 
counted for 61 percent, finished thread 
9.5 percent, handkerchiefs 6.6 percent, 
and table damask linen 6.5 percent. 

Shipments of linen piece goods to the 
United States in 1946 totaled 16,320,000 
square yards, as compared with 4,095,000 
square yards in 1945 and 12,915,000 
square yards in 1938. 
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Limited yarn output restricts the pro- 
duction of finished goods to meet the 
active demand from domestic and over- 
sea markets. 

Linen exports to the United States in 
January 1947 amounted to £440,000 ($1,- 
774,344) and exceeded the monthly aver- 
age for 1938 by £320,000 ($1,290,432). 
However, yardage showed a _ decline. 
More linen goods went to British Domin- 
ions (Australia, Canada, South Africa, 
and New Zealand) and the colony of 
Hong Kong than to the United States. 
Brazil was the chief Latin American buy- 
er, followed by Argentina, Venezuela, and 
Cuba. Scandinavian countries are back 
again in the Belfast market. China is 
beginning to resume buying, and Madei- 
ra’s buying of fine embroidery cloth in 
January 1947 exceeded its purchases in 
January 1937 and 1938 by 25.4 and 91.6 
percent, respectively. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 
RAYON MANUFACTURE, AUSTRIA 


Two rayon (viscose process) plants are 
now in operation in Austria. The one in 
Upper Austria (U.S. Zone of Occupation) 
produces staple fiber (current daily ca- 
pacity 132,200 pounds), and the other in 
Lower Austria (U.S. S. R. Zone of Occu- 
pation) manufactures filament yarn at 
a rate of 6,600 pounds per day. 

In 1946, 3,900,000 pounds of staple fiber 
were produced, as compared with 10,- 
000,000 pounds in 1945. The output of 
rayon filament yarn was estimated at ap- 
proximately 1,543,000 pounds as com- 
pared with 2,000,000 pounds in 1945. 
Rayon is not produced in Austria by the 
cellulose acetate, nitrocellulose, or cu- 
prammonium processes. 


PLANT OPERATIONS IN CHILE 


Viscose continuous-filament yarn is 
now produced in Chile by only one firm, 
which increased its production 100 per- 
cent in 1946 by installing additional 
equipment. Output amounted to 2,760,- 
000 pounds in 1946. It is estimated that 
production will increase to about 350,000 
pounds per month by the middle of 1947. 
The finest yarns now produced are 100 
denier; with the new equipment 75-de- 
nier yarns will be attempted. Production 
of yarn for tire fabrics also is anticipated. 

A new rayon-yarn plant, operated by 
one of the oldest knitting mills in Chile, 
is expected to be ready for operation late 
in 1947. The new mill is designed for a 
monthly capacity of 100,000 pounds of 
viscose-filament yarn and 330,000 pounds 
of staple fiber. Most of the staple fiber 
will be made into spun-rayon yarn with- 
in the plant (5,000 spindles) and the re- 
mainder sold to woolen-fabric manufac- 
turers for spinning. 

Despite increased domestic rayon-yarn 
production and some additional weaving 
capacity, production of rayon products 








did not increase significantly. There 
was, however, improvement in quality, 

Imports of rayon: yarns from the 
United States fell off considerably jp 
1946, being lower than allocated quanti. 
ties imported during war years. Fair. 
sized quantities at high prices were ob. 
tained from Italy during the last half of 
1946. In the aggregate, less yarn was 
available for knitting and weaving ip 
1946 than in 1945. 

Demand for broad-woven rayon cloth 
and other rayon products increased be. 
cause of shortage of cotton fabrics ang 
the rising standard of living. Stocks 
were lower and prices higher. The stock 
situation was affected by the Closing 
down of rayon weaving and knitting mills 
in the latter part of the year owing to 
labor difficulties. 

Only a relatively small amount of 
broad-woven cloth was imported during 
1946. A new customs classification for 
rayon products and lowered duties and 
taxes have been requested by retailers 
and clothing manufacturers. 

A number of rayon-cloth mills have 
contracted for purchase of new looms 
in 1947, and one new 30-loom plant ex- 
pects to be operating by the end of Apri) 
1947. If these additions materialize, do- 
mestic broad-woven cloth production in 
1947 probably will increase substantially, 

Most rayon-knitting plants operated 
on a 5-day week, one-shift basis during 
1946, although many operated on a 4- 
day basis during the last 3 months, be- 
cause of shortage of yarns finer than 100 
denier. 

The first nylon hose were manufac- 
tured late in October 1946. Three local 
manufacturers, it is reported, have con- 
cluded an agreement to obtain nylon 
yarns from the United States. 


MILL PRODUCTION, COLOMBIA 


Colombia’s only rayon mill produced 
3,200,000 pounds of viscose filament yarn 
and 150,000 pounds of rayon waste dur- 
ing 1946. The United States received 50 
percent of waste exports. 

Staple fiber is not produced in Co- 
lombia. 


RAYON YARN AND FIBER PRODUCTION, 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Production of rayon filament yarn in 
Czechoslovakia in 1946 totaled 6,710,000 
pounds as against 5,000,000 pounds in 
1945. Staple fiber production increased 
to 19,888,000 pounds from _ 8,000,000 
pounds in 1945. 


Wool and Products 
ARGENTINE EXPORTS 


Exports of wool from Argentina during 
the first 4 months of the wool season, 
which began October 1, 1946, declined to 
48,033 metric tons, from 72,683 tons for 
the corresponding period of 1945. Nearly 
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half (23,332 metric tons) of the exports 
went to the United States. Other impor- 
tant destinations were: Belgium, 7,081 
metric tons; France, 4,366 tons; Italy, 
2.324 tons; Netherlands, 1,414 tons; 
U.S. 8S. R., 1,380 tons. 


PALESTINE’S ACTIVITY EXANDING 


Palestine’s wool industry is expanding, 
according to a foreign trade publication. 

A new woolen mill is being erected in 
the new “Industrial Center” near Bne- 
Brak. The spinning mill reportedly will 
be the largest in Palestine and will pro- 
duce worsted yarn on 2,500 spindles and 
woolen yarn on 1,500 spindles. Also in- 
cluded in the project are a new weaving 
mill to replace the existing one (which 
now uses yarn spun in Italy from Aus- 
tralian wool) and a new rayon-spinning 
mill. The factory will have 160 mechani- 
cal looms weaving wool, silk, and rayon. 
The company operates its own retail 
shops, selling directly to consumers. 

Another wool-spinning mill began op- 
erations at the end of October 1946, with 
40 employees. About 150 workers will be 
employed as soon as 12,000 spindles are 
installed. The mill produces counts up 
to 48's. 

Near Beth-Degun a wool-spinning mill 
with 6,000 spindles has just started pro- 
duction. About 60 to 65 tons of wool 
are to be spun per month. 


Tobaeeo and 
Related Products 


INDUSTRY'S DEVELOPMENT, TRINIDAD AND 
TosBaco, B. W. I. 


The tobacco industry in Trinidad and 
Tobago is undergoing a phase of mod- 
erate development, both in the produc- 
tion of leaf and in cigarette manufac- 
ture. With the reentry of the United 
Kingdom into the cigarette export mar- 
ket, the wartime opportunities of the 
local industry to develop exports to 
neighboring colonies have been cur- 
tailed. Prospects for the sale of United 
States cigarettes remain at a Stalemate 
owing to technical impediments, and 
the outlook for the importation of un- 
manufactured tobacco from the United 
States is only slightly improved. New 
customs-tariff rates are expected to de- 
crease the volume of trade on the islands. 
Cigarettes are now assessed an import 
duty of $3.33 a pound, and unmanufac- 
tured tobacco at $1.37, under the gen- 
eral tariff. 

During 1946, domestic production of 
unmanufactured leaf totaled less than 
25,000 pounds, and cigarette production 
amounted to 539,498,000 units. Imports 
of unmanufactured and manufactured 
tobacco aggregated 1,323,538 pounds 
valued at $848,955, and exports amounted 
to 64,285 pounds. Canada remained the 
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most important source of unmanufac- 
tured tobacco. Exports in 1946 from the 
United States to Trinidad and Tobago, 
which amounted to 199,587 pounds valued 
at $132,822, included dark Virginia, one- 
sucker leaf, and negligible quantities of 
smoking tobacco, cigarettes, and cigar 
leaf. 








Soviet Stereoscopic Cinema 


An American observer in Moscow has re- 
cently reported having attended a showing of 
the new Soviet three-dimensional film “Robin- 
son Crusoe” at Moscow’s newly equipped 
Stereoscopic Cinema Theater. He reports that, 
although the results are still far from perfect, 
the Russians have made substantial, original 
developments in this field, well worth the atten- 
tion of the American motion-picture industry. 
The following information is based both on his 
personal observation and on reports in the 
Soviet press. 

The image thrown on the screen is clear and 
bright—three times as bright, in fact, as the 
ordinary Soviet film—and the stereoscopic effect 
can be observed from any one of the 200 spe- 
cially placed seats in the theater. Special 
glasses are not required. Although it is help- 
ful to shift the position of one’s head slightly 
from time to time, in general the effect remains 
regardless of changes in posture, so long as the 
head is normally upright and not tilted. 

Two separate films, photographed by cameras 
anywhere from 65 to 750 millimeters apart, are 
projected on a specially constructed screen. 
This mirror screen, upon which intensified light 
is thrown, is the fundamental key to the system. 
In contrast to the equipment used in the 194] 
experimental showings in the Soviet Union, the 
latest screen is of comparatively simple and 
inexpensive construction, and it can probably 
be adapted to mass production. The grid is 
formed not by wires, as in the earlier screen, 
but by a multitude of microscopic conical 
lenses, 4 to 5 microns thick, which are mounted 
on a plate-glass sheet. 

The inventor, S. M. Ivanov, is now working 
on a more elaborate integral screen, which will 
receive and present separately more than 1,000 
images. With the new screen it should be 
unnecessary for the spectator to choose a point 
of visibility, as is required with the present 
equipment. 








SITUATION IN CHILE 


Although a shortage of water for irri- 
gation purposes resulted in Chilean 
tobacco plantings being about 250 hec- 
tares (hectare=2.471 acres) below an- 
ticipations, weather conditions were 
generally favorable in the 1946-47 
tobacco season, and disease and insect 
damage was negligible. Plantings are 
estimated at 2,313 hectares, a gain of 
23 percent over the 1945 area, and cur- 
rent output is forecast at 4,407 metric 
tons, compared with 4,178 tons in 
1945-46. Prices paid to leaf-tobacco 
growers are about 20 percent higher this 
year than last. 

Partly as a result of improved ship- 
ping facilities, Chile imported 722 metric 
tons of leaf tobacco in 1946 (96 percent 
from Cuba), compared with only 44 
tons in 1945 (only 8 percent from Cuba). 


Stocks Low IN BRITISH AND AMERICAN 
ZONES, GERMANY 


Information obtained from local to- 
bacco importers indicates that available 
stocks of tobacco in the American and 
British Zones of Germany will be ex- 
hausted as from July 1947, and that a 
distribution of the already small quan- 
tities of tobacco products on ration cards 
will then no longer be possible. 

The two zones of occupation require 
at least 12,000,000 kilograms of leaf to- 
bacco (1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds), of 
which a maximum of 9,000,000 to 10,- 
000,000 kilograms can be produced within 
those zones. An increase in tobacco cul- 
tivation would deprive agriculture of ar- 
able land, and result in a correspondingly 
smaller, production of food. Even if more 
food were imported the tobacco produced 
within the two zones could not be used 
alone, as it lacks the necessary taste and 
aroma, rendering it necessary to import 
tobacco to blend with the German grades. 

Bremen tobacco importers assume that 
attempts will be made to import tobacco 
from the dependencies of Great Britain, 
such as Rhodesia and Nyasaland, or other 
European countries; however, such im- 
ports are considered of little use to the 
industry. The dark-fired, as well as 
bright grades, produced in the United 
States possess a natural sweetness, a 
quality which, blended with domestic to- 
bacco, has yielded a good product for 
pipe and chewing tobacco for many dec- 
ades. The use of American brights for 
the manufacture of smoking tobacco is 
best indicated by the fact that consump- 
tion of smoking tobacco as well as of 
cigarettes has shown an unusual increase 
during the last 30 years. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, HONDURAS 


Complete and accurate statistics on 
tobacco production in the extreme west- 
ern part of Honduras are nonexistent, 
but observers believe that the 1946 crop 
was slightly larger than that of the pre- 
ceding year. The yield of Copan (cig- 
arette-quality leaf) was estimated at 
3,750,000 pounds. 

As an indication of the size of the 
total crop, it has been reported that 
during the calendar year 1946 the local 
cigarette factory purchased _ 1,709,600 
pounds and that 3,363,945 pounds were 
exported, practically all to El Salvador. 
The remainder supplied a large, although 
scattered, cigar industry which supplies 
the entire local market and exports to 
El Salvador as well. During the year 
July 1, 1945, through June 30, 1946, 
67,952,506 cigars were exported. 


TRENDS IN INDIA’S INDUSTRY 


During the 7-year period 1938-39 to 
1944-45 the area planted to tobacco in 
India averaged 1,212,400 acres, and pro- 
duction 444,400 tons. For the 4-year pe- 

(Continued on p. 35) 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Prepared in Transportation 


Argentine Municipality 
To Expropriate Power Plant 


One of Argentina’s largest electric- 
power plants will be expropriated by the 
Municipality of Rosario on the termina- 
tion of the concession contract in 1952, 
in accordance with the option provided 
therein. The American Embassy in 
Buenos Aires reports that this action had 
to be taken, according to the terms of 
the contract, by April 15, 1947, or the 
concession would automatically run for 
a period of 25 years from 1952. The Gov- 
ernor of the Province of Santa Fe, by de- 
cree, approved the action taken by the 
Municipality of Rosario. 

The plant, located in Rosario, is owned 
by a private company, Sociedad de Elec- 
tricidad de Rosario, but controlled by 
foreign capital. It is understood that 
the controlling interest is SOFINA 
which also controls CADE, the largest 
electric-power company in Argentina. 
Though the two companies are separate, 
CADE seemed to have something to do 
with the running of the Rosario plant. 

The question of expropriation or con- 
tinuance of the concession has come up 
frequently. Expressions of popular and 
official sentiment have been overwhelm- 
ingly against the renewal of the conces- 
sion, and the action taken by the city of 
Rosario is not a surprise. 

According to the terms of the contract, 
the municipality, upon taking over the 
property of the company on April 15, 
1952, will pay 30 percent of the value of 
the installations as amortization. 


Bolivia Okays International 
Air-Transport Service 


The Bolivian Government has author- 
ized Skyways International Incorporated 
of Miami, Fla., to initiate an interna- 
tional air transport service in Bolivia on 
the basis of an operations contract to be 
signed between the air line and the Boliv- 
ian Ministry of Defense. 

The decree stipulates that Skyways 
International may not effect a service of 
internal cabotage in Bolivia, but may 
operate an international transport serv- 
ice for passengers, cargo, and mail along 
the route: Lima-La Paz-Oruro-Cocha- 
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bamba-Santa Cruz-Rio de Janeiro. The 
Commercial Attaché at La Paz reports 
further that, in case of emergency or for 
maintenance purposes, the company is 
authorized to use the Bolivian airports 
lying along the indicated route. 


Cuba Raises Basic 
Transportation Rates 


A general increase of 20 percent in all 
basic transportation rates in Cuba was 
authorized by Presidential decree (No. 
658) which went into effect on March 25, 
1947. According to the American Em- 
bassy at Habana, it was promulgated in 
response to the request of all transporta- 
tion companies and is based on the 
increased cost of operations. 

While the increase of 20 percent ap- 
plies to all carriers, including railways, 
busses, river and ocean steamers, the de- 
cree provides that certain classes of 
goods shall be exempted from the in- 
crease and that other classes shall be 
subject to only a 10-percent increase. 
Those exempted include freight rates on 
such basic foodstuffs as sugarcane, and 
on alcohol fuel from national distilleries, 
public mails, and medicines, previously 
exempted by Decree No. 3355 of Novem- 
ber 1, 1945. The 10-percent increase is 
confined to freight rates on certain 
special commodiites. All passenger 
traffic is subject to the 20-percent in- 
crease. 


Chile Boosts Electric 
and Telephone Rates 


Electric light and power rates were in- 
creased about 30 percent effective April 
1, 1947, in the Santiago and Valparaiso 
districts, and an increase of 20 percent 
in telephone rates for all Chile was made 
effective May 1, by decrees published 
April 17, 1947, in the Diario Oficial. 

According to the American Embassy at 
Santiago, the rate for electricity for resi- 
dential lighting purposes was increased 
from 1,248 paper pesos to 1,648 paper 
pesos per kilowatt-hour. No change was 
made in the minimum rate charged, nor 
in meter rentals. At the present official 
foreign-exchange rate, US $1 equals 31 
paper pesos. 














A decree of April 12 authorizes the 
Cia. Nacional de Fuerza Eléctrica to in. 
crease the price of electricity per kilo. 
watt-hour consumed as follows: (1) For 
Vina del Mar, by 0.40 peso; (2) for 
Curico, Molina, Lontue, and Racuo by 
0.30 peso; and (3) for Antofagasta, 
Linares, San Javier, and Punta Arenas 
by 0.22 peso. 

Another decree of April 12 authorizes 
the Cia. de Teléfonos de Chile to in- 
crease by 20 percent, effective May 1], 
1947, its city and long-distance service 
rates. 


French Railroads Announce 
New Passenger Schedules 

Several improved railway passenger 
schedules are or soon will be in effect 
between Paris and neighboring coun- 
tries, according to the New York office 
of the French National Railroads. Some 
of the new round-trip services are as 
follows: 

Paris-London, via Dieppe and Nevw- 
haven—leaves Paris 9:30 a. m., arrives 
London 7:30 p. m.; leaves London 9:00 
a. m., arrives Paris 7:08 p. m. 

Paris-London, via LeHavre and South- 
ampton weekly—leaves Paris Monday; 
leaves London Tuesday. After June 16 
service will be weekly, as follows: leaves 
Paris Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday; 
leaves London Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday. 

Paris-Brussels L’Oiseau Bleu (The 
Bluebird), de luxe train—leaves Paris 
6:50 p. m., arrives Brussels 10:44 p. m.; 
leaves Brussels 9:10 a. m., arrives Paris 
1:15 p. m. 

Paris-Liege, Sambre-et-Meuse, auto- 
rail—leaves Paris 5:15 p. m., arrives 
Liege 10:06 p. m.; leaves Liege 7:25.a. m., 
arrives Paris 12:15 p. m. 


Middle East Rail Conference 
Paved Way for Improvements 

The Middle East Railway Conference, 
which was held in Cairo on March 5 and 
March 8, 1947, considered several mat- 
ters affecting international transporta- 
tion in the area. 

In attendance were representatives of 
the Egyptian State Railways, Turkish 
Railways, D. H. P.-L. S. B-C. D. Rail- 
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ways (a Syro-Lebanese company), Pal- 
estine Railways, a representative of the 
Syrian Government and Hedjaz Rail- 
ways, and representatives of the Wag- 
ons-Lits Company. 

The formation of an organization that 
would group all the countries interested 
in the extension of the Orient Express to 
Egypt was discussed. As an inter-rail- 
way organization of Turkish, Syrian, 
Lebanese, and Iraqi Railways is already 
in existence, it was proposed that Egypt 
and Palestine should join it. It was also 
suggested that Egypt and Palestine 
should adhere to the existing interna- 
tional convention relative to tariffs and 
regulations. This, it was stated, would 
facilitate direct booking between Egypt 
and Turkey and, in due course, will per- 
mit direct booking from Cairo to Paris or 
London. 

Until such time as the Haifa-Beirut- 
Tripoli line can be operated, the repre- 
sentative of the Wagons-Lits Company 
agreed to make temporary arrange- 
ments to complete the link between the 
Cairo-Haifa trains and Tripoli by road. 

The necessity for the maintenance of 
the Ferdan bridge was stressed. This 
bridge was constructed during the war by 
the British military authorities over the 
Suez Canal to link the Egyptian Railways 
with the Palestine Railways. The Egyp- 
tian State Railways representative 
stated that no efforts are spared by his 
administration toward attaining this ob- 
jective. 

Another bridge said to be of import- 
ance to railway communications is the 
El Hemma bridge which connects the 
Hedjaz Railway in Palestine to the 
Hedjaz Railway in Syria and Transjor- 
dan. This bridge was recently destroyed 
by sabotage. The Syrian Government 
representative stated that his Govern- 
ment is eager to have the bridge restored 
and is willing to undertake its recon- 
struction. 

At a subsequent meeting of the Con- 
ference, the Haifa-Beirut-Tripoli line 
was discussed. A representative of the 
Lebanese Government, familiar with this 
line’s plans, reported that a committee 
had been formed in Lebanon to examine 
the question of running it at as early a 
date as possible. He also stressed the 
fact that his Government was keenly in- 
terested in its early operation, and that 
only minor repairs were required before 
it could be started. 

The necessity of instituting a model 
agreement between the Egyptian State 
Railways and the Palestine Railways to 
control the question of wagon exchanges 

as taken up by the Conference. In this 
Case it was considered desirable for all 
Middle East railways to conform to the 
general nature of the rolling-stock ar- 
rangements applied throughout the 
trans-Continental traffic of Europe, par- 
ticularly since the ultimate goal is to link 
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Austrian Transport Makes Rapid Come-Back in U. S. Zone 


Civilian transport in the United States Zone of Austria has made a remarkable recovery since 
the beginning of the Allied occupation in May 1945 when it was at an absolute standstill. Accord- 
ing to the American Legation in Vienna, current railroad trafic, both freight and passenger, is in 
excess of the prewar level and there are enough motor vehicles to meet all highway transport 
requirements. 

In the United States Zone, 100 percent of the main track is in operation; yards and terminals 
have been 100 percent rebuilt; most of the electrification facilities have been restored; and all 
destroyed bridges have been replaced by permanent or temporary structures. Three hundred and 
ten war-damaged locomotives have been repaired and returned to service, as have 560 passenger 
cars and 4,800 freight cars. 

It is the program of the United States Army Transportation Division to complete all electrifica- 
tion reconstruction by the end of this spring; to concentrate on repairing buildings, especially 
locomotive and car shops, most of which were destroyed during the war; and to step up the 
equipment-repair program. Two hundred heavy locomotive-repair jobs are scheduled to be com- 
pleted this spring at the Linz locomotive shop, which before its destruction was considered the most 
efficient railroad shop in Europe. 

In August 1946 the operations of the Austrian State Railroads in the United States Zone showed 
1,000,000 shillings profit, after covering all reconstruction costs—which indicated that the turning 
point in the financial recovery of the State System had been.reached. By September 1946 the level 
of railroad operations in the United States Zone was not only higher than in the other zones of 
Austria but it was also higher than in any comparable district in the areas of Europe occupied by 
the Allies. Operations were at 97 percent of normal, based on the number of train kilometers 
operated, as compared with only 24 percent in the Soviet Zone and 50 percent in the British and 
French Zones. 

Railroads in the United States Zone were handling more than a million passengers a week at the 
end of September—a volume exceeded only by the two largest American systems insofar as the 
number of persons carried is concerned. Freight traffic is running far ahead of prewar levels. 

Because of a severe fuel shortage beginning in October 1946, only minimum freight and passenger 
train service necessary to sustain the economy of the United States Zone was operated, but, with 
fuel arriving more regularly from the Ruhr, this condition has been relieved. 

The municipal transport systems in Vienna, Salzburg, and Linz, and the eight short-line, privately- 
owned railroads in the United States Zone enjoyed the greatest traffic volume and earnings in their 
history during 1946, Some of the smaller carriers showed business increases as high as 1,100 per- 
cent over 1938 and are saving their profits to be used in improvement of their properties as soon as 
materials become available. 

The Vienna transit system, with only 70 percent of its 1938 track mileage and 65 percent of its 
1938 equipment units in service, is currently carrying 135 percent of the 1938 passenger load. Next 
to the Chicago surface lines, the Vienna street railways constitute the largest streetcar operation in 
the world. The system, which is city-owned, serves a metropolitan population of about 1,800,000 
people, and at the present level of operations is carrying passengers at the rate of 700,000,000 
annually. Despite the dilapidated appearance of the equipment, the system operates efficiently ; 
service is frequent and fast, and there are no bottlenecks. 

Motor-vehicle registration in the United States Zone of Austria is now 120 percent of the 1938 
registration, primarily because many captured enemy trucks and cars were placed in service. 
However, fuel and lubricants are urgently needed to operate these vehicles. 

An extensive highway maintenance and repair program, based on the standards of the United 
States Bureau of Public Roads, was started in April 1946 in Salzburg and Upper Austria and was 
very successful. This program will be resumed. All of the damaged and destroyed highway 
bridges have either been repaired or replaced by temporary structures sufficient to carry the traffic, 
and the building of permanent structures is proceeding at a good rate. 

The Transportation Division of the United States Army in Vienna is desirous of assisting in the 
creation of a national “Autobahn” authority (modeled on the lines of the Pennsylvania Turnpike 
Commission) which would complete the system of superhighways started before the war. These 
would be operated as toll roads—a self-liquidating project which should bring much automobile 
tourist trafic to Austria. 

Despite the recovery made in transportation in the United States Zone, there is still much to be 
done. The program of electrifying the State Railroads, started in the United States Zone in the 
summer of 1946, is the beginning of a 12-year project which, when completed, will result in the 
electrification of the remaining steam-operated main lines in Austria. The program is self- 
liquidating with a twofold purpose—to enable Austria to reduce imports of coal and to revive the 
country’s electrical-equipment-manufacturing industry. 








the lines of the Middle East with those of 
Europe. 

Other questions discussed at the Con- 
ference were the institution of through Gas rates in the Santiago, Chile, area 
parcel services between Turkey, Iraq, were increased 17% percent effective 
Syria, the Lebanon, Palestine, and Egypt, April 1, 1947, by decree dated April 12, 
and the timing of the Taurus Express. published in the Diario Oficial on April 
However, as all these questions are 16. The decree authorizes the Cia. de 
closely related to the operation of the Consumidores de Gas de Santiago to 
Haifa-Beirut-Tripoli line, it was agreed raise the price of gas from 1.36 paper 
to hold another meeting at Aleppo at a pesos per cubic meter to nonstockholders 
later date when the Lebanese Govern- and 1.31 paper pesos to stockholders to 
ment would be in a position to give defi- 1.60 paper pesos per cubic meter. These 
nite information about the operation of rates apply to both domestic and indus- 
the line. (Continued on p. 29) 


Chile Raises Gas Rates 
In Santiago Area 
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Prague International Fair 


Prague will hold its Autumn Interna- 
tional Fair from September 5 through 
September 14, 1947. It is anticipated 
that approximately 3,000 industrial firms, 
both Czechoslovak and foreign, will ex- 
hibit. This was also the number of par- 
ticipants in the Spring 1947 Fair. The 
fair is expected to be a greater practical 
success than the two earlier postwar fairs 
which were held under the difficult con- 
ditions prevailing in Central Europe. 
Transportation and other facilities 
should show considerable improvement 
by September 1947. 

The total Fair area measures approxi- 
mately 64,000 square meters. The fol- 
lowing commodities will be emphasized 
in display or advertising: 

Machine tools; compressors; turbines; 
hardware; electric and gas ranges; electric 
refrigerators; precision instruments; surgi- 
cal and dental apparatus; agricultural ma- 
chinery (harvesters, binders, theshers, pumps, 
seeders, sorters, and cutters); tractors, loco- 
motives; cranes, pulleys, conveyors; novelty 
metal ware; jablonec goods; toys; musical 
instruments; furniture; veneer and plywood 
containers, mouldings, and the like; glass- 
ware; pottery; chemicals; paints; varnishes; 
disinfectants; glues; polishes; medicines; cos- 
metics; textiles; paper and pulp products; 
radio equipment; leather goods; scientific 
and laboratory equipment; optical ware; 
foodstuffs and beverages; and footwear. 


American firms wishing to participate 
at the Prague Fair should contact the 
Fair directly at the following address: 
Prazske Vzorkove Veletrhy, Veletrzni No. 
20, Praha VII; telegraphic address, Vele- 
trhy, Praha, or get in touch with the 
Czechoslovak Embassy in Washington, D. 
C., or the nearest Czechoslovak consular 
representative. The first two days of the 
Autumn Fair are reserved exclusively for 
foreign buyers. The rental of exhibit 
space will amount to 181.50 crowns per 
square meter. The expense of erection 
and of special equipment will have to be 
borne by the exhibitors. The Fair 
grounds are considered by the Czecho- 
slovak authorities to be a bonded ware- 
house. Goods sent to the Fair enjoy free 
entry into Czechoslovakia provided they 
are reexported upon the termination of 
the Fair. In some cases import licenses 
may be granted on the express condition 


90 
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that goods be sold in Czechoslovakia sub- 
ject toimport duty and other regulations, 
at the expiration of the Fair. Side trips 
to manufacturing plants producing the 
items on display are usually provided for 
visitors upon arrangements made in ad- 
vance. 

American visitors should make reser- 
vation well in advance for hotel accom- 
modation by writing to one of the follow- 
ing first-class hotels: Ambassador Hotel; 
Hotel Astoria-Wilson; Alcron Hotel; Es- 
planade Hotel; Steiner-Grand Hotel; 
and the Sroubek Grand Hotel. 

At the last Fair, interest was concen- 
trated on textiles, glass and porcelain 
ware, toys, and ornaments. Officially, 
considerable business was reported in 
machinery, hardware, electrotechnical 
material, bicycles, and farm equipment. 


International Motor Exhibition. 
Prague 


After an interruption of 10 years, the 
first postwar International Motor Exhi- 
bition of Prague, Czechoslovakia, will be 
held from October 18 to 28, 1947, inclu- 
sive. The show will feature the devel- 
opment in the Czechoslovak automobile 
industry which before the war, ranked 
about seventh in production among the 
first 17 producers of the world. 

It is hoped that at least three or four 
American automobile manufacturers and 
several American motor-vehicle-equip- 
ment manufacturers will exhibit at that 
show. The rental per square meter will 
be: in the main fair building, 300 crowns 
(koruny) per square meter, in the old fair 
building 200 crowns, and for stands in 








Forthcoming Fairs and 
Exhibitions Abroad 


\ revised list of forthcoming fairs and exhi- 
bitions abroad has been compiled and is avail 
able in mimeographed form to interested firms. 

Please address requests to Jacques 
Kunstenaar, Specialist in Charge, Fairs and 
Exhibitions, Special Services and Intelligence 
Branch, Office of International Trade, Room 
1524, Department of Commerce, Washington 
20, D.C. 
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the open air 100 crowns. 
of space under 10 meters will be made. 


No allotment 


Installation, maintenance, removals of 
exhibits, insurance, special printings, and 
the like will be charged extra. 

Exhibits of approximately 150 different 
manufacturers are expected. The pre. 
liminary information indicates that care- 
ful plans have been drawn to make the 
show an outstanding success. The fol. 
lowing commodities will be emphasized: 
Motor cars, trucks, bodies, motorcycles, 
tools and equipment, tires, and motors 
(including motors for industrial and agri- 
cultural machines). 

Consignments of exhibits must bear 
the legend “For the Motor Exhibition” 
and must be directed either to railway 
station “‘Bubny” of the Czechoslovak 
State Railways, or to “Praha-Bubna” of 
the Bustebrad net of railways. Applica- 
tion has been made for advantageous 
freight rates for goods consigned to the 
show. It has been stated that the Min- 
istry of Finance has granted a provisional 
waiver of import regulations, particulars 
of which will be communicated to the ex- 
hibitors at a later date. No special agree- 
ment has yet been made to provide for 
sales of foreign exhibits after the show 

American firms interested in the show 
should contact the Automobile Manufac- 
turers Association, 356 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


International Motorear 
Exhibition, Geneva 


The Seventeenth International Auto- 
mobile Show opened at Geneva, Switzer- 
land, on March 13 and closed on March 
23. There were 307 exhibitors as against 
209 in 1939. The number of makes of 
automobiles exhibited this year, as com- 


pared with 1939, is as follows: 
1939 1947 


Great Britain 7 22 
United States 15 19 
France  - 11 14 
Italy 4 5 
Czechoslovakia 4 3 
Germany 9 «oa 

Total_- 50 ~—s 63 


As in prewar years the automobile show 
also comprised other motor exhibits, in- 
cluding motorcycles, bicycles, motor- 
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boats, marine motors, ignition systems, 
and the like. One of the features of 
American cars which is said to have ap- 
pealed to the public is the fluid driving 
system, and a further attraction was 
found in the interior space and finish— 
regarded as being better adapted to 
European taste than heretofore. Among 
powerful cars American makes took the 
lead, and in small cars British makes. 

A significant feature of the 1947 Auto- 
mobile Show was the display of 22 British 
makes as against 7 in 1939. British fac- 
tories are reported to be the only ones in 
a position to effect regular delivery of 
their orders for small cars. Local dealers 
express the view that if American manu- 
facturers were interested in producing 
small cars, they would be very successful 
and meet with general approval on the 
market, especially in view of heavy Swiss 
taxation per horsepower and the high 
price of gasoline. 

Plans are being made to have the next 
International Motorcar Exhibition at 
Geneva from March 12 to 21, 1948. 
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(Continued from p. 27) 


trial consumers, according to the Assist- 
ant Commercial Attaché at Santiago. 

Stockholders in the company probably 
will continue to receive a small discount 
as formerly, although no mention of this 
fact is made in the current decree. 

The Cia. de Gas de Valparaiso was au- 
thorized to collect increased rates from 
March 1, 1947, as follows, according to 
a decree of April 11, 1947: Domestic con- 
sumers, 1.67 paper pesos per cubic me- 
ter; industrial consumers, 1.59 paper 
pesos per cubic meter. 


Norwegian Air Line Operates 
Oslo-Johannesburg Route 


The Norwegian air-transport com- 
pany, Braathens South American & Far 
East Airtransport, A. S. (SAFE), is now 
operating an average of two or three 
flights each way per month between Oslo, 
Norway, and Johannesburg, Union of 
South Africa. The American Legation 
at Capetown reports that the company 
uses Skymaster aircraft and charges ap- 
proximately $742 for a one-way trip. 


Highway-Bridge Repairs 
Under Way in Poland 

Poland expects to repair 1,460 kilome- 
ters of roads in 1947 at a cost of 980,- 
000,000 zlotys, and to rebuild about 250 


kilometers at a cost of 850.000.000 zlotys, 
according to the American Embassy at 


May 31. 1947 
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Per- Latest available 
cent- figure, 1947 
Country Index (Base | 1930 | 1945 | 1946 |, 880 —_ —————— 
grt 
gy Index Month 
Argentina Wholesale prices 1926 108 217 234 117 241 242 | January. 
Bolivia Cost of living Dec. 1936 276 | 842 1 892 2 223 1, 021 
Subindex of food prices Dec. 1936 252 750 1 809 2 221 3848 
Brazil Cost of living 1912 ; 350 646 725 107 } 755 
Subindex of food prices 1912 309 645 742 140 788 
Chile Cost of living Mar. 1928 187 430 499 167 578 604 | February. 
Subindex of food prices Mar, 1928 210 495 576 174 692 928 Do. 
Wholesale prices --| 1913 421 892 1, 030 145 1, 148 1,186 | January. 
Colombia Cost of living Feb. 1937 118 191 208 76 223 239 | March. 
Subindex of food prices Feb. 1937 120 205 220 83 235 256 Do. 
Wholesale prices 4 Jan. 1933 194 326 356 S4 408 | 439 Do. 
Costa Rica Cost of living f 1936 108 188 196 81 217 218 | February. 
Subindex of food prices_.| 1936 103 | 193 200 94 225 229 Do. 
Wholesale prices 1936 105 | 199 200 91 222 222 | March. 
Cuba Retail prices of food ..| July-Dec. 90 181] 1 201 £123 3 234 
1937. 
CGiuatemala Wholesale prices . 1937 93 174 216 132 206 
Mexico Cost of living 1934 155 333 415 168 466 465 February. 
Subindex of food prices 1934 .| 156 329 414 165 470 4167 Do. 
Wholesale prices 1929 127 247 286 125 313 305 | March, 
Paraguay) Cost of living 1938 § 109 214 236 117 246 275 | February. 
Subindex of food prices 1938 5 106 188 223 110 239 293 Do. 
Peru Cost of living 1934-1936 110 202 221 101 236 
Subindex of food prices 1934-1936 106 209 225 112 238 
Wholesale prices 1934-1936 114 236 254 123 282 
Uruguay Cost of living 1929 103 137 151 47 160 162 | January 
Subindex of food prices 1929 OS 140 156 59 172 175 Do. 
Venezuela Wholesale prices 1938 101 135 137 36 144 


January to October average 

2 Increase computed on January to October average. 
October 1046, 

‘ Foodstuffs only, 

§ December 1939 


NOTE Che general cost-of-living indexes are based on the cost of food, rent, clothing, fuel, and light, and miscellane- 
ous items. The exceptions are: The Brazilian index which also includes the cost of servants; the Mexican index which 
excludes rent and miscellaneous items; and the Paraguayan index which does not cover rent but takes into account 
the retail prices of various so-called nonimmediate consumption goods, including cement and lumber. 

With the exception of the Colombian wholesale price index and the Guatemalan wholesale price index, which are 
based on prices of foodstuffs only, the indexes of wholesale prices shown in the table include, in addition to food products 
textiles, construction materials, metals, paper products, etc. 

All indexes given are based on prices prevailing only in the capital cities of the respective countries. 

For additional information on these indexes see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 27, 1946, page 9. 





Warsaw. The reconstruction of 12,200 cars, out of a total of 330,000, are re- 
meters of highway bridges will cost more ported to be in a condition unfit for use 
than 1,000,000,000 zlotys. (100 zlotys owing to the lack of repair facilities and 
US$1.) materials. The shortage of asbestos is 

particularly felt in connection with the 
Railway Conditions Critical repair of locomotives. (For 1946 data 


In British Zone of Germany ee ey ee ee 
: ruary 22, 1947.) 

The German railways in the British 
Zone of Occupation are experiencing 
very critical conditions, according to 
press reports. Reports indicate that 


Seandinavian Airlines 
Plans New Routing 


transportation cannot be maintained as The Scandinavian Airlines System 
required if the following three require- (SAS) will discontinue flying via Paris 
ments are not satisfactorily fulfilled: on the route to South America since the 
(1) Sufficient supply of coal; (2) addi- French have refused the company the 
tional supply of food and necessary right to pick up south-bound passengers 
clothing for railroad employees; (3) suf- in Paris. The American Legation in 
ficient supplies of spare parts and raw Stockholm has received unofficial reports 
materials for rolling stock. that SAS will route its South American 

The period of cold put 900 locomotives service via Copenhagen, Geneva, and 


out of action. Almost 90,000 freight Lisbon. 
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Argentine Economy Strong 
in 1946, as Oversea 
Trade Zoomed 


(Continued from p. 7) 


rigation project on the Uruguay River 
was signed on December 30. This proj- 
ect envisages the supplying of electric 
power for the principal industrial area 
located in and near the city of Buenos 
Aires. Construction of this key under- 
taking is among the Government’s long- 
range plans for hydroelectric-power de- 
velopment; actual construction, however, 
is not scheduled until 1951. 


Transport and Communication 
Railroads 


The outstanding railroad development 
of the year was included in the general 
Anglo-Argentine Agreement of Septem- 
ber in connection with the British- 
owned railroads. This agreement pro- 
vided for the formation of a so-called 
mixed company, composed of Argen- 
tine private and Government capital 
with participation of British investors. 
(Negotiations to carry out the provisions 
of the agreement finally terminated in 
outright purchase of the railroad prop- 
erties by the Argentine Government for 
an amount approximating $600,000,000. 
This contract was signed on February 13, 
1947. Total mileage involved was about 
15,000.) 

The only other privately owned rail- 
roads in Argentina—consisting of three 
lines, totaling 2,600 miles, which were 
owned by French capital—were also pur- 
chased by the Argentine Government on 
December 17, 1946, for about $45,700,000. 

Plans for extending the State Railroad 
line from Tinogasta, in the Province of 
Catamarca, to the frontier of Chile re- 
ceived congressional approval late in the 
year. 

Aviation 

The Flota Aerea Mercante Argentina 
(FAMA), a company jointly owned by 
the Argentine Government and private 
capital, was organized on February 8, 
1946, as Argentina’s chosen instrument 
for international air commerce. Imme- 
diately afterwards, Air France was 
granted a concession for passenger and 
cargo service from France to Argentina, 
and across Argentina to Chile, contin- 
gent upon reciprocal treatment by 
France of Argentina’s FAMA. An air 
agreement with Chile was signed on May 
2, and FAMA began service to that coun- 
try a month later. An accord with the 
British was concluded on May 17, and 
by the end of the month the British 
South American Airways (BSAA) had 
established a branch in Buenos Aires. 
Frequent regular service to Argentina 
was later introduced by BSAA. Simi- 
lar agreements were also made later 
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EXCHANGE RATES 
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Nore.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency, per dollar with the fol. 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the - 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol 








lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at a 
5 gourdes to a dollar 
Oz 
De 
Average Ta Latest availat e quotation Fri 
Int 
~ Ne 
Country Unit quoted Ivy exchar so | rox Né 
: 1045 1946 Mi reh mate equiv Nc 
annual Reitec 1947 Ra ‘lent in Dat Po 
month uU.s Sol 
ly urren Sp 
Sw 
Sw 
Argentina | Paper pes Preferential 7 7 a 7 $0. 2681 | April 30, 1947 Ur 
Ordinary 1.2 4.23 4.23 4.2 2304 Do 
Auction +. 4 4. O4 4.04 1. 04 2024 Do 
Free mark 4.04 1.09 4.11 4.11 2433 | April 1, 1947 
Bolivia Bolivian Controlled 12.42 $2.42 42.4 12.42 0236 | April 30, 1947 é 
wurD... SU. Ot ¥). O4 50 ma O169 Feb QR, 1047 
Brazil Cruzeir Official 16.50 16. 50 ) 
Free market 19. 5) 19.42 18.72 18.72 M34 Apr. 30, 1947 — 
SI 1 free irke 20. 1M 720.00 
Chile_. Peso. Special 19.37 19. 37 ). 37 19,37 if D 
Export draft 25. OO 25. (M 25. 00 (400 ID CK 
Free market 2. 24 408 £85 19 2) I 
ID. } ‘ Lt. OO 1) 10O0 31. OF 032 TT A 
Colombia OO ies Commercial bank 1.75 1.75 1. 7¢ LF 98 | Mar. 31, 1947 
Bank of Republic 1. 76 1. 7¢ 1. 7¢ 1.7 698 | Apr. 30, 1947 S 
Curb 1.83 **1, 835 1. 92 1.9 19 Dee, 31, 1946 
Costa Rica | Colon... Uncontrolled 5. OS 5&4 05 6.0 1653 Apr. 20, 1947 
Controlled 5. 62 62 67 ( 74 D 
Cuba Peso... Free 1.00 1.00 (WM) 1. 0000 1) r 
Ecuador. Sucre Central bank (offi 13.77 14.¢ 15.04 ‘ 741 1) 
cial si 
Honduras | Lempira Official 2.04 2.04 2.04 04 $14 D 6 
Mexice Peso Free $. 86 4. Sf 4 86 a) ASS Do ' 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 5 iM 5.00 K aM) D tl 
Curt 6.62 14 30) ( ISS May 1947 
Paraguay Guarani 6 Official , 12 2 12 12 yA) Mar. 31, 1947 tl 
: Free A ) \4 2 O58 I le 
Peru Sol Official 6.50 6.50 6. i 4) 1438 | Apr. 30, 194 
Salvador Colon Free 2 00 2 A) 2 50 7 1000) | 1 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 1. 90 1. ") “ ‘ ) 
Free a 
mr tc 1 ¢ 1 on) > 
aces) te!) ise) in| te s| & a 
ther purposes 1. 82 & 7s s ty Do 
Venezuela_| Bolivar ... Controlled 5 5 208 1 a 
Free Do 
Under law of October 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milr € November 1942, 


exchange quotations have been in terms of 
Official market rate abolished July 22,1946. The 
r dollar on the same date, was further reduced on July 
law, published July 27, 1946, eliminating the 


cruzeiros and centave 
selling 

10, 1946, to 18.96 cruzeiros per dollar as the 
}-percent tax on cxchange " 


to the dollar. r 
rate in the free market, which was reduced to 19.53 cruzeiros , 
result of a decree- Cc 
sed by decree-law No. 9025 of February 








i) my t 
27, 1946, which tax had been included in the free market selling rate since February 28, 194 On August 19, 1946, the u 
selling rate in the free market was again reduced, this time to 18.72 cruzeiros per dollar W 
Special free market abolished by decree-law No. 9025, effective February 28, 14¢ 
4 Disponibilidades propias (private funds a 
5 Effective March 4, 1947 charges amounting to 4 percent and 1 sucre per dollar, which represented the difference C 
et ween the hasic selling rate for dollars of 13.50 sucres per dollar and the Central Bank’s effective lling rate of 15.04 
sucres per dollar, were abolished. At the same time, however, equivalent charges were placed or port and exchange Si 
iuthorizations 
6 New currency unit instituted as of November 8, 1943 t 
7 Established December 4, 1945 e 
§ In effect since July 25, 1944 | 
*Bolivia, curb rate for February, Colombia, curb rate for December 194 | 
**Nicaragua, curb rate for February, Colombia, January—August avera 7 
S$ 
; : ; z T 
with Spain, the Netherlands, and the air the United States. Negotiations for a | 
: : g 
combine representing Sweden, Den- commercial air pact with the United , 
mark, and Norway (Scandinavian Air- States were initiated in September but | t 
line System). were terminated without the conclusion ' 
FAMA announced on September 17 of an agreement. : 
: : : : ; sa ( 
the inauguration of regularly scheduled Panagra’s domestic services’ were ; 
service to Europe, with stops at London, taken over at the end of the year by ' 
Paris, and Lisbon. During the year’s ZONDA, an Argentine company of both ' 
third quarter FAMA took over the inter- Government and private capital which 
national air services and equipment of had been organized shortly prior there- 
the Argentine company, Dodero. Appli- to. Panagra continued to make local 
cation was also made for service from stops but only in connection with inter- 
Argentina to the east and west coasts of national travel. Pan American Airways i 
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Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 


NOTE. 


Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily noon buying rates for cable trans- 


‘ers in New York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
i¢ + 


Compiled in the Areas Branch, Office of International Trade, U. 8. Department of Commerce, from rates reported 


py the Federal Reserve Board. 


Average rate | Latest 
ey ae ee - = available 
Country Monetary unit quotation 
: 1945 1946 | April 1947 May 16, 
(annual) (annual) | (monthly) 1947 
ps Pound 
lis ound: 
Australia Official *$3, 2280 | 
Free 7h. Bhaa $3. 2134 | $3. 2091 $3. 2091 
Belgium Franc *, 0229 . 0228 | . 0228 . 0228 
Oanada Dollar: — | 
’ Official... . 9091 . 9520 1. 0000 1. 0000 
Pree... . 9049 | . 9329 . 9190 . 9207 
Jzechoslovakia . Koruna , *. 0201 - 0201 . 0201 
Comers eh Krone | #2088 | ‘2087 | 2087 
France (metropolitan Franc *. 0197 OOS4 | . 0084 - 0084 
India... - : Rupee. . 8012 . 3016 . 3016 . 3016 
Netherlands Guilder *. 3793 . 3781 | . 3776 . 3776 
New Zealand Pound 3. 2346 3. 2263 3. 2220 3. 2220 
Norway. Krone : * 2018 . 2016 . 2016 
Portugal... Escudo *. 0405 0403 . 0402 
South Africa Pound 3. 9905 4. 0050 4. 0075 | 4. 
Spain... .. Peseta *. 0913 . 0913 ; 
Sweden..-- Krona *, 2586 . 2782 
Switzerland _.. Franc * 2336 . 2336 
United Kingdom Pound: 
Official *4. 0350 : 
Free *4. 0302 4. 0328 4. 0274 4. 0274 
* averages of daily rates for that part of the year during which quotations were certified, is 





continued to operate service to Buenos 
Aires. 
Shipping 

Substantial recovery in Argentine 
maritime commerce occurred in 1946. 
The year’s ship arrivals (2,092 ships and 
6,870,289 tons, net register) exceeded 
those of any other year since 1939, 
though they did not reach the record 
levels attained in the years 1934 through 
1937. United States shipping arriving 
at Argentine ports during 1946 was four 
and a half times the tonnage in 1945, 
and exceeded that arriving from any 
other country. There was also an in- 
crease over 1945 in the number of flags 
represented. The Argentine State Mer- 
chant Fleet, formed in 1941, continued 
to expand its tonnage by the purchase of 
war-surplus vessels in the United States 
and the construction of new vessels in 
Great Britain, Italy, and Sweden. Its 
scope of operations was also expanded 
to include additional ports in the West- 
ern Hemisphere and in Europe. 


Telephones 


The United River Plate Telephone Co., 
subsidiary of International Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., was purchased by the Ar- 
gentine Government in October for $94,- 
991,000 cash. This was the largest single 
United States utility holding in Argen- 
tina. A semiofficial company, composed 
of Government and private capital, was 
organized under the name of Empresa 
Mixta Telefonica Argentina (EMTA) to 
take over this telephone system. 


Foreign Trade 


The values of both the exports and the 
imports of Argentina in 1946 were the 
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highest recorded since 1910 (the earliest 
year for which data are available) —ac- 
cording to the first release of Argentine 
trade figures since August 1946, when this 
information was suspended pending cen- 
tralization of all statistical publication 
in one agency. 

Export volume totaled 8,975,450 short 
tons, an increase of 27 percent over 1945, 
with a value of approximately US$985,- 
350,000, or 58 percent above the 1945 
value. The principal destinations of ex- 
ports were as follows: United Kingdom, 
22 percent; United States, 15 percent; 
France, 11 percent; and Belgium, 6 per- 
cent. 

Imports into Argentina totaled 9,175,- 
200 short tons, an increase of 96 percent 
from 1945, with a value of US$582,575,000, 
or 102 percent in excess of 1945 imports. 
The United States’ proportion, by value, 
was 28 percent, that of Brazil (which was 
second largest supplier) 14 percent, fol- 
lowed by the United Kingdom with 13 
percent. 





Yeast Plant for Chile? 


Reportedly Chilean and American 
firms were negotiating recently for the 
establishment of a yeast plant in Chile 
with an annual capacity of 1,000,000 
kilograms (kilogram=2.2046 pounds). 
The plant, which would be operated un- 
der license, will involve an original in- 
vestment estimated at $350,000, to be 
used for the most part in the purchase 
of United States machinery and equip- 
ment. The plant would also provide a 
new outlet for Chilean sugar-refinery 
and molasses subproducts. 









NEWS 
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public in Stockholm a statement concerning 
the treatment to be accorded goods on order 
or en route at the time of the imposition of 
the restrictions, according to a Department 
of State press release of May 3, 1947. 

The statement of the Swedish Govern- 
ment, after pointing out that certain com- 
modities were already covered by import re- 
strictions prior to March 15, 1947, repeats 
the substance of a previous announcement 
that no import licenses will be required for 
goods on the so-called free list, nor for goods 
loaded on board ship or other means of 
transport by March 20, 1947, nor for goods 
for which full payment had been made on 
or before March 15, 1947. 

The Swedish Government then states that 
licenses will be granted for the import of all 
commodities which were placed under im- 
port restrictions on March 15, 1947, provided 
the Swedish importer when applying for an 
import license proves that a bona fide con- 
tract contemplating delivery prior to October 
1, 1947, had been entered into, on or before 
March 15, 1947, and that the delivery in 
Sweden of the goods mentioned in the con- 
tract will be effected before October 1, 1947 

The announcement of the Swedish Gov- 
ernment further provides that in the special 
case of contracts placed on or before March 
15, 1947, providing for periodic deliveries, 
favorable consideration will be given only 
to that part calling for deliveries prior to 
October 1, 1947. 

The Swedish Government also gives as- 
surances that license applications for goods 
ordered on or before March 15, 1947, for 
delivery after October 1, 1947, will be given 
favorable consideration if the exporter had, 
by March 15, 1947, already commenced pro- 
duction in accordance with specifications 
which render the product not easily dis- 
posable elsewhere. 

It is suggested by the Swedish Govern- 
ment that American exporters make sure 
that a Swedish import license, when re- 
quired, has been granted, before shipping 
their goods to Sweden. The American ex- 
porter should, therefore, obtain the number 
of the Swedish import license from the 
Swedish importer. 

Should an American exporter have diffi- 
culty in furnishing his Swedish correspond- 
ent with the information required to pro- 
cure an import license, as set forth above, 
the field offices of the Department of Com- 
merce are being instructed to render appro- 
priate assistance in assembling the required 
information, and in transmitting it to the 
American Legation at Stockholm, which will 
be prepared to present the case of the Amer- 
ican exporter to the appropriate authorities 
of the Swedish Government 


Turkey 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Copper Waste, Copper Alloy Waste: Ezx- 
portation Prohibited—-The exportation of 
copper waste and waste of copper alloys from 
Turkey was prohibited by decree No. 3-5480 
of February 27, 1947, published in the Turkish 
Official Gazette No. 6558 of March 17, in 
accordance with Article 1 of law No. 3284, 
of December 20, 1937, which empowers the 
Council of Ministers to prohibit the exporta- 
tion of scrap iron and other metallic waste. 

Animals: Exportation Prohibited.—The ex- 
portation of animals from Turkey was pro- 
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hibited at the end of November 1946, accord- 
ing to a despatch dated February 28, 1947, 
from the American Embassy, Ankara. Al- 
though new export permits are not being 
granted, exports already contracted for may 
be carried out under license 


Uruguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Lentils: Duty-Free Import Quota Author- 
ized.—Importation of up to 1,000 tons of 
lentils has been authorized for Uruguayan 
consumption, free of duties and additional 
customs charges, according to a decree dated 
April 28, 1947, published in the Diario Oficial 
of May 12, 1947. The Export and Import 
Control Commission will handle the distri- 
bution of this quota. 

[For announcement of the _ previously 
established quota on lentils, see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 19, 1946.| 

Iron Products of National Manufacture: 
Export Quota Established——An export of 
300,000 kilograms of domestic enameled 
iron articles to be shipped to countries in 
the Western Hemisphere, has been estab- 
lished by a Uruguayan resolution dated 
April 28, 1947, and published in the Diario 
Oficial of May 12, 1947. The quota is to re- 
main in effect for a period of 6 months from 
the date of the decree. 


Venezuela 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Certain Fresh Fruits, Including Those Re- 
frigerated and Frozen: Import Duties Re- 
duced.—A resolution of the Venezuelan Min- 
istry of Finance, published in the Gaceta 
Oficial of March 14, 1947, and effective the 
same day, reduced the import duties on fresh 
apples, pears, grapes, and plums, including 
those refrigerated and frozen. 

A separate classification for these products 
under tariff item 13—B was established, duti- 
able at 0.10 bolivar per gross kilogram (boli- 
var=approximately US$0.10). They were 
formerly dutiable as “fresh fruits, not speci- 
fied,” at a basic rate of 1.00 bolivar per gross 
kilogram (0.75 bolivar, under the U.S.- Vene- 
zuela 1939 Reciprocal Trade Agreement) 

(The rates on fresh citrus fruits (item 
13—A) and on fresh fruits, not specified (item 
13—C), were not changed by this resolution.) 





World Movie-Theater 

Count—Changes Since 

Before the War 
(Continued from p. 8) 


Viddle East 


1947 
1940), 
. number 
Country of the- | Number nen 
aters of the- seating 
aters capacity 
Afghanistan 1 l 700 
Arabia 5 6 2, 700 
Ceylon 18 42 20, 000 
India 1, 030 1, 605 802, 500 
Iran 35 40) 27, 000 
Iraq 25 36 31, 668 
Palestine 45 73 47, 120 
Syria and Lebanon 40) 4} 20, 415 
Total 1,199 1,844 952, 103 


Panama.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registrations were pub- 
lished in the Gaceta Oficial on the dates 
noted. Opposition must be made within 
90 days from the date of publication: 


Prrade-mark Commodity publica 
Lior 
Coltejer Yard goods, all kinds April 2 
hee | wea 
able line 
Por Larranaga Tobacce 2) 
Rondel Champagne ils other Do 
ulcoholic mal 
holic bever 
Narciso Negr Perf ( ind 1) 
pre rat 
Nior Vita B trate ID 
Atomical Ni pe \ i I) 
No Spa i 
200, 450 Formula 3 Soaps of all k ! 
200, 50K Hidrobar Water tanks fo 
iu mat 
200, 517 Vibrat ( 
200, 602 Dun | 
200, G34 P | prey 
AW, YO3 F lex hk 1 





Date of 
lrade-mark Commodity publica. 


tion 


1027 
Dana Perfume, ete April 9 
Plura Chemical products, phar April 2% 
naceutical 
tion dru lisinfect 
ints, veterinary prod 


Spain.—May 1, 1947, issue of the Bole- 
tin Oficial de la Propiedad Industria], 
Madrid, contains the following applica- 
tions for registration of trade names 
which are duplicates or imitations of 
American trade-marks or names. Oppo- 
sition must be filed within 2 months from 
the date of publication: 


peed os et ot 





Africa, too, shows an increase of 314 
theaters in the past 6 years. On Janu- 
ary 1, 1947, there were 1,207 theaters 
with 719,560 seats, against 893 motion- 
picture theaters in 1940. In this market 
the largest theater construction took 
place in the Union of South Africa ana 
in Egypt, as noted in the following state- 
ment: 


lfrica 


( 1 
aT 
} 
17 
Algeria sv) 224 128, 000 
Angola I 1s 7, Oe 
Belgian Cong { ] , AO 
Egypt 2 Is4 ISS, G00 
Eritrea 23 7 17. 000 
Ethiopia 1 4) 4, 600 
French Equator 
Africa } F 1.000 
French Morocco 62 RD 49 778 
French West Africa 12 41 16, 700 
Gold Coast 12 1 530 
Kenya lt 5 15, 700 
Liberia AM) 
Madagascar { Is 8, 450 
Mozambique 1. 5 41, 198 
Nigeria 1] 16 5, 500 
Reunion 6 y 400 
Spanish Morocco 16 & 9. 300 
Tangier International 
Zon ‘ s 5. 390 
Tunisia 43 15 22, 74 
Union of South Africa 340) 452 230, 000 
lotal ROB 1, 207 719. 560 


In the scattered islands of the Atlantic 
Ocean we find that on January 1, 1947, 





there were 122 theaters with 59,363 seats, 
compared with 103 theaters on the same 
date of 1940. The islands reviewed are 
as follows: 

ttlantic Islands 





+4 
( 
ipar 

AZ s 4 
| wy) 
iand 70 

1 \ i 28, 47 
Iceland { 0), of 
Madeira 8 
New ndland * oN 


| EDITOR'S NOTE A survey of Latin Ameri- 
can motion-picture theaters, country by 
country, appeared in the April 12, 1947, issue 
of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. | 





A company formed in Veracruz, Mexi- 
co, for the construction of houses for low- 
income groups is purchasing an area of 
10 blocks and arranging for the acquisi- 
tion of about 50 more blocks of land. The 
Governor of the State has approved 4 
number of plans. In another part of the 
city a few similar houses have been built, 
and negotiations are under way for the 
purchase of more land. 
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Reparations News 


ALLOCATION OF ‘““ADVANCE REPARATIONS” 
PLANTS 


The Inter-Allied Reparation Agency, 
in Brussels, has announced that one ad- 
ditional German armaments plant will 
be considered for allocation among the 
Western Allied Nations in the near fu- 
ture, according to information received 
by the Office of International Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce. This plant is: 


Metallwerk Wolfenbiittel G. m. b. H., lo- 
cated at Wolfenbiittel, near Brunswick, Ger- 
many (British Zone), Plant No. 1017.—Prin- 
cipal products: Cartridge cases for small arms 
and artillery shells. Plant is reported to have 
had capacity of approximately 300,000 cases 
per month and to include equipment such as: 
lathes, milling machines, shapers, planers, 
presses, Saws, grinders, drills, annealing fur- 
naces, degreasing and pickling plant, thread 


Sevial Plant name 


No 
3%) Fabrik Hessisch Lichtenau, 
Betrieb Eschentruth 
43 Dynamit A. G., vorm. Alfred 
Nobel & Co., Werk Kaufering 
104 Werke Lippoldsberg Paraxol 
G.m.b. H 
114 Junkers Aircraft Factory 
Hesse 
102) Bochumer Verein Werk 


Langendreet 


INVENTORIES MAy BE EXAMINED 


The itemized inventories of the equip- 
ment of all of the above plants will be 
available for examination during regular 
business hours in the office of the Repa- 
rations Staff, Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce, Room 
1405, Temporary T Building, Fourteenth 
Street and Constitution Avenue, NW.., 
Washington 25, D. C. 


EXPRESSIONS OF INTEREST INVITED 
The Department of Commerce invites 
business firms and persons to express 
any interest which they may have in the 


Eschentruth, Greater Hesse 
Nuernberg, Bavaria 


Lippoldsberg, Greater Hesse 
Kassel-Bettenhausen, Greater 


Langendreer, near Munster Empty bombs, empty torpedoes 


mills, copper plating bath, and conveyor sys- 
tem. Plant was constructed in 1934. 


This plant was included in the group 
of “advance reparations” plants and was 
previously announced by the Office of In- 
ternational Trade as officially approved 
for reparation by the Allied Control 
Council and allocated to the Inter-Allied 
Reparation Agency. 


ALLOCATION OF GENERAL-PURPOSE 
EQUIPMENT 


The Inter-Allied Reparation Agency 
has also announced that general-purpose 
industrial equipment, designed for peace- 
time production, from additional German 
war plants, will be considered for alloca- 
tion among the Western Allied Nations 
in the near future. These plants are as 
follows: 


Location Principal product 


Machine parts and machine tools, 
such as dies for pressing of high 
explosives. 

Ammunition and primers—preci- 
sion drawing and paper tubes for 
cartridges. 

Chemicals—pentaerythritol. 


Airplane-engine parts. 


assembly flak guns : 


possible purchase of any items of equip- 
ment in these plants. Such expressions 
of interest with respect to Plants Nos. 36, 
104, and 114 must be received by June 9; 
with respect to Plant No. 1202 state- 
ments of interest must be received by 
June 20; and with respect to Plants Nos. 
1017 and 43 statements of interest must 
be received by July 4. They must be ac- 
companied by justifying data, in accord- 
ance with paragraphs under “Expres- 
sions of Interest Invited” in the article 
entitled “Reparations News” on page 34 
of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY issue of 
May 3, 1947. 
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39. England—Elgar Trading, Ltd 240 
High Street, London, N. W. 10., seek pur- 
chase quotations for beta-naphthol, R-salt, 
G-salt, Schaeffer-salt, Tobias acid, C-acid, 
I-naphthol 5-sulfonic acid, 2-nitro p-tolui- 
dine, 2-chloro 5-toluidine 4-sulphonic acid. 

40. England—Quayle & Tranter, Ltd., Fran- 
chise Street, Kidderminster, Worcs., seeks 
purchase quotations on cotton and woolen 
yarn for carpet manufacturing in the Union 
of South Africa. Shipment to be made from 
the U.S. One set of samples with specifica- 
tions and quantities desired are available 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 


Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
BD: C 
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41. France—Socofret, 112, Avenue du Presi- 
dent Wilson, Romainville (Seine), desires 
purchase quotations for radios and parts; air- 
conditioning, refrigeration, and _ heating 
equipment 

42. Greece—George S. Krikis, 11 Themis- 
tocleous Street, Building Melka, 24, Athens, 
seeks purchase quotations for chemicals for 
use in pharmaceutical laboratories. 

43. India—Hind Engineering Co., Ahmeda- 
bad, seeks purchase quotations from manu- 
facturers of radios, fluorescent lamps, and 
electrical motors. 

44. Italy—Chiappo, 18 Piazza Vittorio Ven- 
eto, Turin, desires quotations for best quality 
musical instruments, $50,000 worth annually. 

45. Italy—‘‘Italoriente”, 11 Via Rattazzi, 
Turin, desires purchase quotations for wool, 
rayon, and silks (in bolts); and commercial 
type kitchenware in aluminum, iron, and 
enamel. Value per shipment, $2,000, for tex- 
tiles and kitchenware. 

46. Italy—Birra Metzger, 68 Via S. Donato, 
Turin, seek purchase quotations for machin- 


ery for beer and mineral-water industries, 
and machinery for cheese manufacturing and 
processing of milk. 

47. Italy—Bartolomeo Rivella, 98 bis Corso 
Regina Margherita, Turin, desires quotations 
for pelts for fur industry; will purchase up 
to $100,000 worth annually. Prefer skunks 
from Michigan if possible, opossums, and 
mink. 

48. Italy—Societa Anonima Carboni F. Chi- 
appello, 1 Via Principe Amedeo, Turin, seeks 
purchase quotations for a high-grade coke 
and machine coal, in 25- to 30-ton shipments. 

49. Italy—Societa Ang. Flli. Gay, 90 Corso 
Tassoni, Turin, desires purchase quotations 
for waste paper for paper mills, in 20- to 30- 
ton shipments. 

50. Italy—Soc. Italiana Radiotecnica, 16 
Corso San Marco, Turin, desires purchase 
quotations for 2,000 to 3,000 kilograms an- 
nually glass (globes, tubes, and rods) for 
manufacturing X-ray tubes. 

51. Mexico—The General Supply Co., S. A., 
Plaza de la Republica 46, Mexico D. F., seek 
quotations for elevator guide rails in 16-foot 
lengths. The tongues to have smooth ma- 
chined surfaces, the ends of the rails ma- 
chined with tongued and grooved joints. 
Rails to be supplied complete with fish plates, 
bolts, and nuts. Quantities as follows: 3,792 
feet Section T-160—-15# per foot; 3,792 feet 
Section T-—161-8.2# per foot. 

52. Turkey—Samuhos” Book Shop, 3 Olivo 
Sokak, Istiklal Caddesi, Beyoglu, Istanbul, 
desires purchase quotations from editors or 
exporters of books, magazines, and journals. 


Export Agency Opportunities 


53. Egypt—Cairo Scientific Instruments, 2 
Sharia Eloui, Cairo, seeks representations for 
electrical laboratory instruments, electro- 
medical apparatus, surveying instruments, 
microscopes, and other scientific instru- 
ments. 

54. England—Atlas Equipment (London), 
Ltd., 32-34 Hanson Street, London, W. 1., 
seeks representations for bakery equipment, 
machinery, and utensils. 

55. England—Guedalla & Butcher, Ltd., 3, 
4, and 5, Rood Lane, London, E. C. 3., seeks 
representations for packaged foodstuffs, espe- 
cially filberts and dried and canned fruit. 

56. England—John Palmer, Jr., & Co., Im- 
perial House, Dominion Street, London, E. C. 
2., seeks representations for alarm clocks, to 
be shipped to South Africa. 

57. Italy—Chiappo, 18 Piazza Vittorio 
Veneto, Turin, seeks representations for 
pianos. 

58. Italy—Gestione Esercizi Tagliapietra, 
1 Via Po, Turin, seeks representations for all 
kinds of shoes and slippers. 

59. Italy—Laboratori Chimici “AGIS,” 29 
Via Aosta, Turin, seeks representations for 
chemical products, for dentists’ use. 

60. Union of South Africa—A. C. Agencies 
(Pty), Ltd., 117 St. George’s Street, Cape- 
town, seeks representations for cotton yarns, 
combed and carded, hosiery and warp twists 
on cones or cheeses, in counts 10—s single to 
40-s single. 

61. Union of South Africa—D. J. Parr, Ltd., 
86 Victory House, Harrison Street, Johannes- 
burg, seeks representations for stationary 
engines, printing presses, automotive acces- 
sories, and power tools. 





The output of pyrethrum in Yugo- 
slavia in 1946 was low—about 100 metric 
tons—but it is expected to expand, ac- 
cording to the foreign press. A large 
part of the material will be exported to 
the U.S. S. R. 








Latin American Economic Outlook Reviewed by 


Commerce Department Officials After Trip 


Financial resources and productive 
equipment in Latin America have greatly 
increased during the war, but most of the 
countries are feeling acute “growing 
pains” as the result of rapid expansion. 
“New and expanded industries, phenom- 
enal growth of cities, and inadequate 
port and transportation facilities to 
handle the increased volume of export 
and import trade have contributed to 
this condition, according to two Depart- 
ment of Commerce officials, who recently 
returned from a 3-months visit to 15 of 
the other American Republics. 

The two officials are Thomas D. 
O'Keefe, Director of the Commodities 
Service Branch, and George Wythe, 
Chief, American Republics Division, 
Areas Branch, both of the Office of In- 
ternational Trade, Department of Com- 
merce. 

Purpose of their trip was twofold: first, 
to consult with United States embassies 
and consulates with a view toward im- 
proving services to American exporters 
and importers; and second, to obtain in- 
formation on current problems affecting 
inter-American trade relations. 

Messrs. O’Keefe and Wythe expressed 
themselves as highly gratified by the re- 
sults of their trip. They reported that 
the Foreign Service establishments are 
carrying a heavy load and that embassy 
and consulate staffs are spending many 
hours overtime, including a large part of 
their week-ends and holidays, to keep up 
with the demands upon their services 
made by Washington and by visitors 
seeking trade information. They gave 
the fullest cooperation in achieving con- 
structive results of this OIT mission. 

The officials reported that inflation is 
a serious problem in some cities. A 
bank site in downtown Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil, costs as much, if not more, than 
a similar site on Wall Street or Fifth 
Avenue in New York City. It was their 
view that inflation has been influenced 
by external and internal factors. Huge 
export surpluses and large United States 
expenditures during the war resulted in 
a tremendous expansion of currency in 
circulation. The inflationary forces 
have also been stimulated in some coun- 
tries by fiscal and credit policies. Some 
readjustments must be expected, al- 
though there is every reason to believe 
that the transition adjustment will be 
worked out more smoothly than after 
the First World War. There is still a 
strong demand for most of the important 
Latin American export products, and 
new funds are constantly coming in for 


investment. Also, the expansion of local 
industry has_ strengthened internal 
economies. 


During the last decade, construction 
activity has transformed the skylines of 
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the major capitals and principal cities 
throughout the Americas. Many fine 
new Office buildings, apartment houses, 
and public edifices have been erected, 
some being 30 or more stories in height. 
Beautiful new boulevards and parkways 
have been cut through the tangle of nar- 
row colonial streets in the principal 
cities. Handsome residential suburbs 
have sprung up everywhere. New schools 
and hospitals, sport arenas, and worker 
recreation centers have been built. Some 
cities have grown too fast for the com- 
fort of the inhabitants. In a number of 
capitals there is a shortage of water and 
electricity for lighting and power. In 
many cities there are block-long queues 
of people waiting for buses, and they 
never seem to get shorter. However, 
steps are being taken to correct these 
conditions with installations of new wa- 
ter-supply systems, power and transpor- 
tation equipment. 

Most of the Latin American countries 
had huge export surpluses during the 
war, and the demand for these products 
continues strong. However, the import 
curve has risen sharply as wartime fac- 
tories in the United States, particularly, 
and to some extent in Europe, have been 
convertea to peacetime production. 
Merchandise is now arriving on a scale 
beyond the capacity of most ports to 
handle the movement, causing serious 
congestion which is aggravated by 
strained internal transportation facili- 
ties that are being taxed to the limit. 
There is very little evidence of inventory 
overstocking, except in a few lines. A 
serious shortage of some products still 
exists, such as tin plate, caustic soda, and 
textile machinery. 

In some countries exchange reserves 
are dwindling, and steps have been taken 
to restrict the importation of merchan- 
dise, through import license require- 
ments or exchange controls. United 
States exporters with orders on their 
books would be well-advised to verify 
that their customers have valid import 
permits before making shipments to the 
other American Republics. Exporters 
should also make sure of the standing of 
importers and of their financial arrange- 
ments, to avoid possible cancellations. 

Latin American trade with the United 
States is at its highest level in history. 
During the first quarter of 1947, United 
States merchandise exports to 20 Latin 
American Republics averaged $310,000,- 
000 monthly, and United States imports 
from Latin America averaged $177,000,- 
000 monthly, not including imports of 
gold and silver. It appears likely that 
this trend will continue for some time, 
as the United States is, and will continue 
to be, the major supplier as well as the 
chief market for exports from the other 





Americas. Latin American exports to 
Europe, particularly foodstuffs and SOme 
raw materials, have risen Substantially 
since the end of hostilities, and Some 
European products are now offering 
strong competition to United States mer. 
chandise. It is also likely that the yo). 
ume of trade interchange among the 
Latin American countries will remain op 
a somewhat higher level than before the 
war. 

Messrs. O’Keefe and Wythe expresseq 
the belief that the future outlook jg 
largely conditioned by the trend of eco. 
nomic developments in the United States. 
A business recession or price decline in 
this country would be quickly reflecteg 
in Latin America. There are bound to 
be some rough spots ahead, but there js 
every reason to believe that the trangj- 
tion can be made without disastrous ef. 
fect on the economy of the American 
Republics. 





Dominica’s Vanilla Industry 


During the past 5 years the vanilla 
industry has become important in Dom- 
inica (Windward Islands) and the Dom- 
inica Vanilla Growers Association, in 
its annual report for 1946, looks forward 
to increased output and continuing good 
prices in the United States market. The 
present price being paid locally in Dom- 
inica for this commodity is BWI $1 per 
pound. (BWI $1.18=US$1.) It is ex- 
pected that the 1947 output will be equal 
to that of 1946. 

Dominica's exports of vanilla in 1946 
to the end of May amounted to 34,588 
pounds, valued at BWI $241,690, com- 
pared with 53,239 pounds, valued at BWI 
$352,545 in the corresponding period of 
1945. Exports in 1944 totaled 50,833 
pounds, valued at BWI $328,315 and, in 
1943, 28,206 pounds, valued at BWI 
$190,628. 





More Fractional Money 
for Nicaragua 


The National Bank of Nicaragua re- 
cently placed in circulation fractional 
money coined in England amounting to 
900,000 cordobas. (1 cordoba=US$0.20.) 

The coins are in the following denomi- 
nations: 50-centavo (250,000 cordobas) ; 
25-centavo (250,000 cordobas); 10-cen- 
tavo (200,000 cordobas):; and 5-centavo 
(200,000 cordobas). 

The 50-, 25-, and 10-centavo coins are 
the same as the coins already in circula- 
tion which had been coined in England. 
The new 5-centavo piece is smaller than 
the 10-centavo piece but similar in thick- 
ness and other respects to the larger 
coins. 

With the additional new coins, it 1S 
reported that the circulation of coins 
in Nicaragua amounts to more than 
3,000,000 cordobas. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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(Continued from Pp. 25) 


riod ending with the 1941-42 crop, the 
acreage averaged 1,305,000 acres. In the 
succeeding 3 years the average area 
dropped 16.5 percent to 1,089,000 acres, 
and the output declined an average of 
74,800 tons, or a 15.7-percent decrease. 

It is interesting to note that despite 
the war and the always-precarious food 
position of India, the acreage planted to 
tobacco did not drop until 1942-43 when 
the decrease amounted to 177,000 acres. 
The next year there was a further reduc- 
tion of 165,000 acres. In 1944-45, the 
year following the disastrous Bengal 
famine, the average increased 46,000 
acres to 1,065,000 acres, and production 
from 23,000 tons to 398,000 tons. 

Since the area allotted to tobacco is a 
small fraction of that under food grains, 
and tobacco is considered “a principal 
source of relaxation,” no reduction in 
acreage is in prospect, according to the 
Indian Council of Agricultural Research; 
in fact, a small increase is possible. 


NorwAy’s IMPORTS AND REEXPORTSs . 


Imports of unmanufactured tobacco 
into Norway in 1946 amounted to 4,342,- 
974 kilograms valued at 29,100,554 
crowns (4.97 Norwegian crowns=$1 U.S. 
currency) of which the United States 
supplied 3,679,348 kilograms valued at 
23,444,823 crowns. In 1945, imports to- 
taled 3,098,010 kilograms valued at 16,- 
147,167 crowns, of which the United 
States furnished 2,334,951 kilograms val- 
ued at 12,352,530 crowns. 

There were no exports of unmanufac- 
tured tobacco of domestic origin from 
Norway in 1946. However, 27,184 kilo- 
grams of leaf, dry, with stem valued at 
120,964 crowns were reexported. The 
United States received 22,975 kilograms 
valued at 108,830 crowns, and Denmark 
4,209 kilograms valued at 12,134 crowns. 

In 1945 reexports of unmanufactured 
tobacco totaled 71,103 kilograms valued 
at 176,127 crowns, all of which went to 
Denmark. 





Bulgaria’s Two-Year Economic Plan 
called for planting of 43,000 hectares of 
cotton and 14,000 hectares of hemp in the 
spring of 1947, compared with sowings of 
38,753 and 6,448 hectares respectively in 
the spring of 1946. Production of co- 
coons is to increase 10 percent by 1948, 
but no base date or quantities are men- 
tioned. 





To encourage farmers in Madras 
Province, India, to sink wells and repair 
old ones, the time during which subsi- 
dies for this purpose may be obtained 
from the government of Madras has been 
extended until June 30, 1947. 


May 31, 1947 


Valuation Basis for 
Imports of German Goods 

Customs clearance for the importa- 
tion of German goods should hereafter 
be considerably facilitated, as the result 
of a notification regarding the basis for 
valuation of such imports sent out by 
the Bureau of Customs to its appraisers, 
says the Office of International Trade. 

In effect, it is expected that goods 
from the United States and British 
zones of Germany will now be assessed, 
as a rule, upon their export value in 
dollars prevailing at the time of ship- 
ment to the United States. 

The Customs Bureau has advised the 
appraisers at the various United States 
ports of entry that present abnormal 
conditions in occupied Germany pre- 
clude ascertainment of market values in 
that country. However, the conditions 
under which goods are exported to the 
United States from the Joint United 
States-British Zones are designed to meet 
the requirements of the United States 
tariff law for the assessment of such 
goods upon the basis of export value. 

This step is the outcome of coopera- 
tive efforts by the various intersted gov- 
ernmental agencies to remove the han- 
dicaps upon direct importations from 
Germany, encountered by United States 
traders, arising from the uncertainties 
as to current German prices and ex- 
change values, 





Brazil’s Tire 
Production Doubles 

Tire production in Brazil has doubled 
since the period immediately prior to the 
war, says the Brazilian Government 
Trade Bureau. The current annual out- 
put ranges between 700,000 and 800,000 
units. Before the war total production 
scarcely reached 400,000 units. 

At the same time, the number of cars 
in Brazil has diminished slightly though 
the demand for tires has increased by 
nearly 100 percent. This is explained by 
the fact that motor vehicles are carrying 
heavier loads, to make up for the fewer 
cars in operation, and are traveling 
longer distances, thereby accelerating 
the wear and tear on the tires. 

Shortly before the war there were 
220,000 to 230,000 motor vehicles in 
Brazil, of which approximately 120,000 
to 130,000 were passenger cars and taxis 
and the remainder comprised trucks of 
all types, the Trade Bureau notes. At 
that time tires were replaced at the rate 
of a little more than two per year, as 
was the practice in other countries. 
Currently, however, although the total 
number of cars has declined by about 
10,000 to 20,000, despite the continuance 
of car imports from abroad, tire replace- 
ment has gone up to four units per car, 
or double that before the war. 


Problems, Oddities, 
Significant ‘‘Slants”’ 


Exports of logs and hewn timber from 
Angola totaled 1,401 tons in 1945, com- 
pared with 1,607 tons in 1944. 


During the first 9 months of 1946 Pan- 
ama exported 1,565,719 kilograms of 
abaca, valued at $322,015. 


A modern rayon plant is being erected 
in Egypt. It proposes to use domestic 
cotton linters as the chief raw material. 


Exports of rubber from Madagascar in 
the first 11 months of 1946 amounted to 
169.5 metric tons, and were valued at 
4,661,000 francs. 


Spain is entering the field of penicillin 
production, says a foreign trade journal. 
The Unidén Quimica Farmacéutica of 
Barcelona plans shortly to begin the 
manufacture of this drug. 


The Egyptian Government is re- 
portedly approaching the occupation 
authorities in Germany with a view to 
importing German patent medicines un- 
available in Egypt since 1939. 


Production of crystal urea has just 
begun in Poland, according to the Cen- 
tral Board of the Chemical Industry. 
None will be available for export for ai 
least a vear. 


The possibilities for increased exporta- 
tion of agricultural machinery fror 
Great Britain to Peru and other South 
American countries will be studied by an 
agricultural mission visiting these coun- 
tries during the first half of 1947. 


British imports of undressed furskins 
(other than rabbit) in 1946, totaling 
39,000 hundredweight (of 112 pjounds), 
were approximately only half the quan- 
tity imported (77,000 hundredweight) in 
1938. 


A new plant for the manufacture of 
nylon hosiery is to be established in Da- 
mascus, Syria, according to a foreign 
trade publication. It is reported that 
output of the new plant will meet domes- 
tic requirements. Raw materials will be 
imported from the United States. 


Peat moors in Germany are the source 
of peat-litter and peat-moss used for fer- 
tilizers. One hectare (2.47 acres) pro- 
duces 12,000 metric tons of compost which 
contains 50 tons of nitrogen, 85 tons of 
potash, and almost 800 tons of humus 
substance. Annual prewar exports of 
peat-litter and peat-moss were worth 
2,500,000 to 3,000,000 reichsmarks. 
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The U. S. Department of Commerce itemizes 
all news releases, publications, speeches, pam- 
phlets, and books published the previous week 
in its weekly Business Service Check List. 
This listing will enable you to order the ma- 
terial that will be of specific aid to you in 
your business. 


Typical of the listed material that will 
interest you are marketing data, articles on 
specific industries and business, foreign mar- 
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kinds of small businesses, and foreign indus- 
rial wartime secrets. 
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Census Bureau 
Civil Aeronautics Administration 
Coast and Geodetic Survey 
Foreign Trade Zones Board 
National Bureau of Standards 


Office of Business Economics 












Patent Office 
Weather Bureau 


p listing covers a a andl ffices: 


Office of Domestic Commerce 
Office of International Trade 


Office of Small Business 


Office of Technical Services 





Annual subscription $1 


Order today from the 


Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 





A sample copy will be sent on request. 






































